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CHAPTER I. 


ELL SEATON stood in the sun- 
light at a window, pulling the 
leaves of her hyacinths, which 
grew too slowly in ‘their purple 
glasses, and half-askance kept 
stealthy watch of one who sat in 
the arm-chair opposite, reading. 
It was her lover, Neal Murray, 
who did not seem very lover-like 
that evening, as, apparently for- 
getfal of her, he let an ugly frown 
run up across his forehead, and 
compressed his lips thoughtfully. 
Nell was not unused to that, 
however, and was ready to par. 
don it, but she wondered, a little 
anxiously, what there had been 
in the newspaper before him to cause it. 

“Well, the game is up!” he said, suddenly, turn- 
ing his head. ‘‘John Wareham has the appointment, 
and I my labor for my pains!’ 

“© Neal!’ she said, crossing the room to him 
quickly; “ how could it possibly happen so?” 

Some fool has failed at the last minute,” he an- 
swered, gloomily. ‘“‘My plan was made perfectly, 
and Somers promised to push it through. He had 
help enough to back him. I don’t understand it at 
all; some link in the chain has snapped, and so I am 
thrown overboard. Did you do what I asked you, 
Nell?” 

“Yes. Iwrote to Mary Davis, and she replied that 
her husband's vote should be yours. It is very 
strange,” said Nell.” And in the twilight they looked 
at each other, like grave shadows, for both were am- 
bitious, and the best chance of al! was lost. 

“And John Wareham, of all others, the one to get 
it,” exclaimed Neal. 

“Why, who is John Wareham?” 

“A mere nobody, with a schoolmaster’s phiz. 
You've seen him, Nell; he was at Ray’s party, the 
other night, and I noticed he was always following 
you about.”’ 

“0,” said Nell, indifferently, “I think I know 
whom you mean, now. I didn’t exactly catch his 
naise when he was introduced to me, but when I 
played and sang ‘ The Erl-King,’ he kept his eyes on 
me all the time, and afterwards he conversed quite 
sensibly about music, and said he had an old foreign 
song he should like'to have me try. I told him I 
should be pleased to, because you know I always try 
to make myself agreeable and popular, for your sake, 
Neal,” she finished caressingly. 

“ Yes, dear; you will be a splendid help to me in 
political life. I don’t forget one or two things that I 
owe to you already. What did Mr. Wareham say 
when you told kim that?” ‘ 

“ He asked if he might call to bring the song; and 
I tol! him Wednesday was mamma's reception day, 
and that I, too, would be at home to callers then. So 
he bowed, and after he turned away, 1 went to find 
Mrs. Ray, to ask his name again, but you came up, 
and I torgot all about it, Neal.” 

Surely, the tenderness that shone in the girl’s dark 
eyes, as she said the last words, and tbe undertone of 
love in her voice, might for a momert have made 
Neal Murray forget ambition, in the sweeter gift that 
was 80 truly his. He did, indeed, see how full her 
attitude was of unconscious grace, and into what 
sweetness the proud curve of her lips could melt, but 
he did not forget ambition. He laid his hand upon 
her arm, and drew her towards bim. A sudden 
thought, vague, unshaped, had flown into his mind. 
“ Eleanor, love, you know what kind of life I have 





chosen; you know how I am working my way up, 
step by step, meaning at last to gain some position 
high among the nation. Greatness was not born 
with me, nor thrust upon me; I must achieve it. 
You have said you were ready to help me, in what- 
ever way, by whatever means. Do you still say it, 
dearest?” 

** Yes, Neal, I do say it,” said the girl, earnestly. 
And she meant it. 

Eleanor Seaton was not one to despise lofty posi- 
tion, and she liked very well to have in her life a little 
of the keen flavor of diplomacy. She had often read 
and heard and thought of the subtle power a woman 
may wield over rulers, and the rulers of rulers, by a 
word, a smile, a charm of presence—what favors for 
friends the queens of society could gain, and it fas- 
cinated her with a dangerous excitement. But she 
was single-hearted, and untouched by selfishness as 
yet; it was to be all for Neal—all to help Neal on and 
up. And what harm was there in it? She only 
meant to win triendship and popularity on every side, 
so that, as occasion offered, a word might be said, a 
seed dropped, a hint given, or information gained, all 
to further Neal's plans. It was only a skiliful vigi- 
lance, a fine generalship. The arms of such warfare 
are free to all; the thing is to know how to use them. 
And there are maelstroms close by. Eleanor Seaton 
was new to the work, but she had had her successes 
already—little successes that stimulated her, as slight 
winnings at the gaming-table do a beginner at cards. 
And with strong impulses for good and for evil, her 
warm, sensitive nature, restive for ways to develop 
itself, if the maelstrom surged a little nearer, if the 
world had its way with her, she might indeed become 
a second Recamier—there was charm enough and 
power enough latent in her character. 

Neal Murray saw something of this, when he 
sought for her love. He was ambitious, brilliant, 
calculating—even love must minister to his ambition, 
for the blight of the world was upon him. His na- 
ture was not fine enough for him even to have dream- 
ed of resisting temptation; power, ofiice, influence, 
were the prizes he grasped at, and he was unscrupu- 
lous as to ways and means. This Eleanor had not 
discovered. He was her knight, going forth with un- 
stained shield to the tourney, and she was to be his 
helpful, faithful lady. 

With his hand upon her arm, he looked into her 
eager, questioning eyes. How lovely she was that 
evening! He paused a moment in his train of 
thought, to think how lovely she was, and his own. 
It was an instant of time in which his good angel 
pleaded with him, but he would not listen. Eleanor 
waited. 

“ Nell, darling,” he said, with a tone of meaning 
in bis voice, *‘ I must have this appointment—I must 
accompany H—— on this embassy. It is the key- 
stone of our plans.” ‘ 

‘“ But Wareham has it,’ she said, thoughtfully. 

Neal lowered his voice. 

*« But if he should resign, if he should give up at 
the last moment, and my name stood most promi- 
nent, and myself nearest by to take his place? There 
is time to work in; H—— does not sail fur a month.” 

** Yes,” she said, heedfully. 

“Don"t you see, then, Nell? Here you can help 
me. Make Wareham resign.” 

He looked uneasily in her face, as there dawned 
upon it the comprehension of his meaning. The 
shrinking surprise in her eyes reproached him, and 
an honest blush dyed her cheek. 

‘‘ How canI do that, Neal?” she asked impetu- 
ously. 

“QO, you can manage it. Fascinate him; make him 
forget himself for a little while; make it hard for 
him to go; give him to understand that his only hope 
is in remaining about here. You can do it, Nell —you 
need not commit yourself. When I am once off in 
his place, you can withdraw out of it gracefully 
enough. It will be one of the prettiest stratagems of 
the campaign. What isittohim? He is not ambi- 
tious—he has nothing at stake.” 

“And I, your affianced wife, am to make this stran- 
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ger think it possible for me to love him?” she asked, 
with a sad disdain. 

**O Nell, you put too fine a point on it. You need 
not mention love; but charm him by your dress, 
your music—you women understand how. My affi- 
anced wife will deserve to share all the greatness I 
can win, if she never fails me on the road toit. You 
need never mention love, Nell, I tell you.” 

** Then he may understand fully that love is not in 
the question; he may understand that I am engaged 
to you, and that my whole heart is yours?” 

*O, now, Nell, you know what I mean. Let him 
understand nothing at all at present. I will keep 
back when he is in your company. When I have 
sailed, you may tell him all, if you please—he will see 
through it too late; but all’s fair in war!” 

“ But he may suffer; it may cost him too bitterly,” 
she said, as if arguing the question. 

‘‘Ah, dear, you think you are so powerful!” said 
Neal, with a caressing mockery in his tone. “ Con- 
fess, now, you think it will be so hard for him to lose 
you!” 

Nell burst into tears. 

** Why, what is this?” he whispered, kindly, draw- 
ing her head to his shoulder. ‘‘ You needn’t do it, if 
you don’t want to, dear—only it really seems to be 
our last resource. But you needn’t do it, if you don’t 
want to.” 

She felt vaguely as if some dream, some precious 
treasure, were slipping away from her. Must it in- 
deed go? 

Neal, Neal,” she said, piteously, ‘‘ don’t ask me! 
It seems so treacherous! You never asked me to do 
anything like this before—I never thought you could. 
I want you to be so noble and perfect, Neal, and L 
thought you were; but now it does not seem as if you 
really loved me, if you can ask me to do that.” 

Neal hesitated. What was worldly honor, after 
all? Butthe answer was ready; it was his goal of 
victory, and so his heart grew cold and calculating 
again. 

“If I give this up,” he said, ‘‘I may as well give 
up all my career. I have not the means to stand idle 
waiting for chances.” 

Eleanor felt then that she could not move him. 
Must she yield? No matter to what greatness they 
might attain, she should always feel that the glory of 
it was soiled and tarnished. Yet she loved him, and 
now that he asked a hard thing of her, perhaps this 
was to be the test of her love. Eleanor was imper- 
fect; her feelings swayed her to and tro—it would be 
so till time and experience should have fixed her 
character like a rock. 

After all, would it be so much,in the game for 
greatness? At the worst, it would be au offer of love 
refused, and such things were happening every day. 
But, really, how could she tell that Warebam would 
mind her little wiles at all? Perhaps he could fathom 
them from the beginning, and would only laugh at 
her. And Neal would lose his last chance. The 
temptation stood plain before her. She had already 
tampered a little with worldly strategy, which was 
against her now in the contest. Yet, was pure, sim- 
ple faith, unstained, an impossible myth, in success- 
ful practical life? 

Neal watched hopefully the changes on her fice. 
He had no doubt of her final decision, for they had 
been ambitious together, and mapped out life bril- 
liantly. He believed she would be in time a perfect 
queen of diplomacy, and an invaluable ail to him; 
for he knew she loved him, and that nreant so mach 
tosuch a woman. The case now in hand would be a 
bit of sharp practice, that he could watch and assist 
in. He believed it would succeed. 

‘* Neal,” she said, at last, ** I will tell you to morrow 
evening whether you may depend upon me for this 
help. Let us forget it now for a little while; let us 
be happy a little while together.” 

And so they banished it from their werds, if not 
from their thoughts, while Nell played and sang till 
the lighta were brought. Then they looked over to- 
gether a new portfolio of engravings, am! linge +d 
with remark and praise among them. Ouace there 


once, and thought of what he had said. She sat there 
for hours, in a weary, motionless attitude, her proud 
head drooped, her heart at war with itself. Love hal 
always seemed so choice a thing to ber, so set apart 
from vainer passions, it seemed as if a trifling touch 
would profane it. Yet to consider his welfare before 
everything—this had been her creed. If he went 
wrong, why, she must go wrong, too, or be like a re- 
proach to him. Why not give herself up to him 
blindly, and throw all her power on his side, to hel» 
him win? Then they would triumph together at 
last, as they had dreamed. And yet the sacredness 
of love—that haunted her, while the world tempted 
her. At length she rose with a bitterly sad smile, 
and looked at her queenly form and beautiful face in 
the mirror, as she unfastened her waving brown hair, 

** One dream is gone, Eleanor Seaton,” she said to 
herself. ‘*Now make the most of what you have 
left!” 

So she bad decided. When Neal Murray came the 
next night to consult with his betrothed, there was a 
new look on her face—a dazzling, wintry, yet beauti- 
ful look. 

1 will do it,” she said, simply. 
your appointment, Neal.” 

** Dearest!” he exclaimed, gratefully, and would 
have drawn her to his side, but she escaped him. 
And then callers came in, preventing further 
confidence. 


** You shall have 


CHAPTER II. 


So, behold Eleanor Seaton, with ber new part to 
play. When John Wareham met her first in her own 
home, on that Wednesday evening which was the 
beginning of an era to both, he felt at once the pene- 
trating charm of her presence, which yet had some- 
thing in it unlike other women he had known. She 
was standing with a group of guests, but when elie 
saw him, she moved at once to welcome him, with a 
frank cordiality which made bim perfectly at ease. 
This was very pleasant to bim, for his studious pro- 
fessional life had secluded him in a great measure 
from society, and in this city he was among stran- 
gers. He was a man of power, though bardly a man 
of polish. She looked up in his face, with one of her 
dazzling smiles. 

“T am very glad to see you, Mr. Wareham,” she 
said 

“TI thank you,” he replied. “I feared I might be 
presuming in accepting so casual an invitation. You 
mizht so easily have forgotten all about it.” 

She laughed softly. 

“That isa myth you gentlemen have, about our 
forgetting so easily.” 

**T am content if it isa myth to-night,” be answer- 
ed, laying, as he spoke, a roll of music on the piano. 

© O, please let that wait there a little w)iie,” said 
Eleanor; and she added, confidentially, ‘* Toere are 
80 many people here. By-an«d-by they will be going.” 

Her words, her looks, were all flattering to Mr. 
Wareham, and he quite appreciated the favor she 
extended him, as she withdrew somewhat apart from 
her mother’s guests, to a quiet corner where they 
could converse at ease. 

“TI wonder, now, if she is nothing but a butterfiv, 
like all the rest?” he thought to himself. And then 
he decided she was not. 

He looked at her, standirg there by his ride. saw 
how aslight light line of care was tracing itself be- 
tween her finely-outlined brown, saw the least hint of 
a pitifal droop in the lip, when in repose, caught one 
uncertain wavering glance in the beartiful eyes that 





met his, and this faint undertone of sadness or unrest 











PRICE 10 CTS. 

came uppermost a picture of the French court—e'n- 
peror and empress graciously receiving the brilliant 
throng. Neal said: 

“We'll go there some day, Eleanor, and be pre- 
sented at court, and you shall be proud of your 
escort.” 

Eleanor did not answer, but she looked longest of { 
all at that picture. 

After Neal had gone, she went to her own room at e 
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gave a touching power to her loveliness, which affect- 
ed him more than all the gay and careless beauty in 
the world could. 

‘* Here is a spirit not at rest,” he thought; and this 
fanc / gave a strength and kindness to his tones which 
smote upon Eleanor’s ear curiously. It was as if she 
were wandering, guideless, and here was a refuge, 
but not hers. She felt herself committed to a certain 
course, and must not turn aside nor falter. 

So they promenaded up and down the parlors, stood 
in the deep bay-window together, looked out at the 
night, and conversed—on superficial subjects mainly, 
but now and then touching deeper chords; and Mr. 
Wareham, feeling the gentle clasp of her slender 
hand upon bis arm, involuntarily stood straighter, 
and felt prouder than was his wontamong men. Mrs. 
Seaton glanced towards them occasionally, and won- 
dered what Eleanor meant this time, and why Neal 
was absent. Her guests were going, and as the rooms 
grew vacant, Mr. Wareham asked Eleanor to try the 
music he had brought. 

Of the piano she was queen. She sat before it, let- 
ting her fingers wander over the white keys in a 
merry little improvisation, then, as he unrolled a 
sheet before her, she began. lt was a quaint old 
Provencal air, passionate and sweet, in which a lover 
sang his love, and Eleanor’s beautiful voice faltered 
once or twice, knowing whose eyes regarded her, and 
knowing what was at stake besides. 

More worldly hearts would have been more on their 
guard, but Mr. Wareham did not think of fortifying 
himself against Eleanor, nor had he yet thought of 
really loving her, but he felt to the full ail the sweet 
charm of her companionship. 


“* Who of you has known Sabina, my lady ?"’ 


As she sang, her voice seemed to lay hold on his 
soul, and when she reached the fiery, longing words: 


“ For one kiss, for one smile of hers, Infant Don Ruy, 
I would give Spain and Peru!"’ 

his heart woke up, and he felt that strange, ineffable 
consciousness of how a man’s great future may be 
moved and swayed by a woman’s little hand. Did 
Eleanor know how swiitly her spell was working? 
Perbzps not, to its fullest extent; but the excitement 
of dawning success stained her cheek a deeper pink, 
and kindled her eyes. The evening sped to its close, 
and Mr. Wareham reluctantly rose to depart. Eleanor 
trembled a little, leaning against the door to receive 
his adieu. He noticed it. 

“1 feelasif I had been wa'tz'ng,” she said, with 
that haunting sadness in her voice uppermost again, 
“waltzing one of those wild, rapid Sophie Waltzes, 
and as if the music had been too fast!” 

‘The Sophie Waltz was a waltz of death for love!” 
he murmured, with his good-night. And then he 
walked rapidly away, seeming to hear over and over 
in the night stillness, her rare voice, singing: 


* For one kiss, for one smile of hers, Infant Don Ruy, 
I would give Spain and Peru."’ 

A great deal had suddenly been added to his world; 
from Eleanor’s much had been taken. Life seemed 
growing poor and barren to her, despite all the love 
in it—some halo of glory had been ruthlessly brushed 
away. 

She looked wistfully up in Neal’s face, as she de- 
tailed to him the next day her evening’s progress, 
but she read only satisfaction in his eyes, and she 
sighed as she finished. He passed his hand caress- 
ingly over her hair. 

‘© Well done, little helpmeet!” he said, approving- 
ly; “ you'll win the day for me yet. But time is 
short—you must hasten the crisis, Eleanor!” And 
so he goaded her on. He had that to remember 
afterwards. 

Thus the strange drama developed day by day. 
Mr. Wareham came frequently, and was made more 
than welcome by Eleanor, whose moods grew vari- 
able, and in so doing fascinated him yet more. He 
tried to study her wayward glooms and sunshine; 
they seemed to him to mark her of different mould 
from the many fair insipid beauties of the day. But 
as yet he had not asked her love; there was as yet 
practically nothing by which she could bring her plot 
to fruition. How differently these three souls were 
struggling though the mists of earth—Neal’s hard- 
ened by unscrupulous plotting and ambition, Klea- 
nor’s lashed by her conscience, her sweetest joys all 
poisoned, while John Wareham’s aoul, steadfast and 
pure, approached its dearest hopes with a reverent 
humility, a nobility, a tenderness, that could not 
* rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

But time was flying. Neal grew bitterly impatient, 
fearing his prize would slip away from him, after all. 
He reproached Eleanor for her lack of zeal in his 
cause. A week more, and the steamer would sail, 
bearing H—— as ambassador, and Wareham with 
him. After Neal left her, Eleanor wept bitterly. 

The next day, when Wareham came, he was 
touched by a pleading wistfulness in Eleanor’s dark 
eyes whenever she looked at him. He spoke of his 
approaching departure. She sighed; he looked at 
her, with a sudden flash of wonder and delight in his 
eyes. 

“ Why do you sigh, Eleanor?” he asked, softly. 

** Because we shall miss you so much!” she an- 
swered, in a sort of desperation, feeling that on this 
moment all was staked. 

Then her face fiushed painfully—not from maidenly 
modesty, as Wareham thought, but from shame at 
her own baseness. At her words, the last barrier in 
John Wareham’s sou! seemed to give way; he could 
no longer keep his love silent. 

“QO Eleanor!” he sail, eageriv; “O Eleanor, I 
love you so much! Is there any hope for me, dear- 


est—can you ever love me?” And he went over by 
her side. 


ed every movement, every look. 

“Shall you really miss me, Eleanor?” be asked, as 
she remained silent. 

** Very much,” she said, with faltering tone, “‘and— 
Mr. Wareham, I wish you were not going.” 

“ Shall you forget me when I am gone?” he asked, 
gravely. 

TI don’t know—two years isa long time,” she re- 
plied, evasively, loathing herself for the words she 
spoke. 

** Would you accept my love, if I were not going, 
Eleanor?” he asked, with great earnestness. 

“JT don’t know,” she answered. But seeing his 
disappointment, and fearing she should lose by it, she 
added, quickly, “* But I could at least learn to know 
you better.” 

Mr. Wareham rose, and walked up and down the 
room two or three times in silence, his arms folded, 
his brows bent. Ambition and love were at war in 
his heart—ambition the same hard dream that it had 
ever been—love the new dream, and the sweetest. 
Eteanor watched him anxiously. Would he decide 
against her? Would Neal lose his last chance, after 
ail? She felt as if she were sinning her soul away, 
when, as he passed her, she murmured: 

‘1 wish you would not go, Mr. Wareham!” 

That brought him to her side at once, and he look- 
ed at her, with a world of love in his eyes. 

“ Eleanor,” he said, ‘‘ there is nothing upon earth 
so hard that I would not do it for the sake of your 
love. If you love me, and will promise to become my 
wife, I will remain in the city. If not, I shall need 
all the hard work and distraction of my office to 
make me forget you. Which shall it be, Eleanor? 
You see how I love you!” 

This was bringing her too closely to the point. She 
sought to evade, to trifle, to influence him without 
committing herself. But she had not calculated on 
the uncompromising frankness, the decisive prompt- 
ness of the man. What would Neal say now?” 

“Give me time,” she said, faintly. 

“*I will give you all the time I can, dear Eleanor,” 
he said, tenderly. ‘ But this change of purpose in- 
volves so much. If I am to resign my position, I 
must do so in at least three days’ time, in order to 
make room fur a successor to be appointed. The 
usual formalities will have to be dispensed with now, 
in his case; but I presume by my recommendation 
and H——’s preference it may be arranged for some 
one to step quietly into my place without delay. 
There is young Somers—it will be a good thing for 
him!” 

Eleanor trembled with apprehension, 

**O, not Somers /” she exclaimed, hastily. 

“And why not, dear Eleanor?” he asked. 

‘*O, he is not fit for the place. You do not know all 
Ido about him. I want your choice to be worthy of 
you!” J 

“Very well, then put Somers out of the question. 
There is Mr. Murray—Neal Murray. He might do.” 
And Mr. Wareham glanced attentively at Eleanor as 
he spoke, for once or twice he had heard her name 
coupled with that of Neal Murray, and he wanted to 
see whether she would take his absence to heart. He 
was wholly satisfied, when she answered, lightly: 

*O, he is just the one! Yes, let him go. It will 
please his family so much, and they are friends of 
ours.” 

‘‘ Well, be it Neal Murray, then,” said Mr. Ware- 
ham, with an involuntary half-sigh, remembering 
with what pleasure he himself had viewed this going 
abroad a week before. ‘‘ This is a good deal of a sac- 
rifice for me to make, Eleanor, but your love will re- 
pay me for all. In three days, then, dearest, you will 
tell me whether to go or stay?” 

‘6 Yea, in three days,” said Eleanor, wearily. And 
now tbat her poiut was gained, at its terrible cost, 
she began to wish he would leave her. She must 
send for Neal—she wauted to see him at once. 

Mr. Wareham went, and Neal came. He heard 
Eleanor’s account with unconcealed exultation, and 
praised and kissed her for her ski!l and success. 

** Now the road is clear,” he said. ‘* We have the 
gaine in our own hands!” 

“And you really feel pleased with what we have 
done?” asked Eleanor, with a strange, searching 
look that had become customary to ber of late. 

‘Of course Lam,” said Neal. “All is fair in war; 
and you and I will be ambassador and ambassadoress 
some day yet. You’re so splendid, Nell!” 

* But do you realize,” she asked again, “that this 
man requires me to become his wife, as the condition 
of his resigning?” 

“That is awkward, certainly,” said Neal; ‘but I 
give you leave, darling.- You may be engaged to him 
for a week, just till 1 am fairly away kalf over the 
ocean, and then you must get up a quarrel and break 
it.” 

“ How lightly you regard the solemnity of such 
promises!” she exclaimed, sadly, and turning to the 
window, began to gather purple hyacinths for her hair. 

It was a flower suitable for graves, sbe theught to 
herself, and somehow she felt like a mourner at a 
grave. Something had died, since that evening, long 
ago, when she was tending her hyacinths so happily,. 
and watching Neal read his newspaper. 

Two days afier, she gave John Wareham his an- 
swer, and his heart grew strong and glad. Fame 
seemed then to him the merest bauble, compared with 
this beautiful new love that called forth every noblest 
' attribute of his soul. He gave in his resignation, to 
j the great surprise of his friends, and of Mr. H 3 
j and secured the appointment of Neal Murray as his 











She shrank from him in terror, but he misinterpret- | 





























_ successor. Eleanor smiled upon him, when he told 


her that, and allowed him to place upon her passive 
finger the shining engagement ring which sealed this 
strange betrothal. But she pleaded that the engage- 
ment might be kept secret for a while, and even her 
own mother supposed that the ring came from Neal. 

Meanwhile Neal was full of pressing business, get- 
ting ready in such limited time for his departure. It 
seemed to Eleanor that she saw him less than ever, 
since she had paid so fearful a price for his gratifica- 
tion. Even the last evening before his departure, he 
could stay but an hour with her. True, he was very 
affectionate, and seemed fully to realize that to her 
he owed all he had gained. He smiled mockingly at 
the ring she showed him. 

“That must come off from your finger in a week!” 
he said. “Poor Wareham! But I am generous. I 
spare him a weck of my happiness.” 

Eleanor said nothing. 

The next morning, Mr. Wareham called very early 
with a carriage, to invite Eleanor to ride with him 
down to the pier, and see the steamer sail. She 
thanked him warmly, and flew to get ready, then 
came down to him even lovelier than be had ever seen 
her before—lovely and stately as a queen, her Indian 
shawl draped loosely about her, and a little vine- 
wreathed hat on her head like a coronal. They drove 
to the pier, and alighted, but were just too late to go 
aboard, so they stood together, she leaning on his 
arm, glancing along the upper deck, where the pas- 
sengers stood in a group, waving adieux to their 
friends. Neal Murray stood a little apart, leaning on 
the rail. Their eyes met, and he took off bis hat to 
Eleanor. She smiled in return, then turned towards 
Mr. Wareham to hear what he was saying to her. 

“There’s Murray, happy asa king!” be whispered. 
‘I am so glad I am not in his place, darling—I am so 
glad you bade me Stay with you. I would not change 
with Marray, not if he were H—— himself, or twen- 
ty times as much as H——!” 

Meanwhile, Neal Murray looked steadfastly down 
at Eleanor, his beautiful, queenly Eleanor, and for 
the first time he felt the pain of parting. He thought 
to himself, what a pearl of a woman she was, and 80 
devoted to him, too! Just then, on her ungtoved 
hand, he caught the sparkle of the jewel in her en- 
gagement ring, and saw her face turned dutifally to- 
wards Wareham, intent to catch his whispered words. 
A blind fear seized him; he began to wish he had 
staid with ber longer the evening befure—had made 


‘her promise more explicitly to end her singular en- 


gagement ina week. He looked down at the plank; 
the sailors were already drawing it in—the steamer 
was under way. Slowly she moved out from her pier. 
It was tov late now—every moment was bearing him 
away from Eleanor. But to the last he watched her, 
standing there upon the wharf, leaning upon Mr. 
Wareha‘n’s arm, and wavirg her hand to the steam- 
er, to him, with a world of sad farewell in her eyes. 

When he could distinguish her no longer, he start- 
ed to go below, to write a note which could be taken 
to her by the returning pilot-boat that noon. But 
on his way, he was stopped by a little fairy-like lady, 
with a profusion of golden curls, who begged hi) to 
accompany her aft, where she could see the last fine 
view of land. It was Juliette H——, the ambassa- 
dor’s daughter. 


CHAPTER III. 


No note came to Eleanor by the pilot-boat. A week 
passed away, and she bad not broken her engagement 
to Mr. Wareham. In fact, her remorse and perplex- 
ity increased every day, and every proof of his noble, 
unselfish love pierced her heart. Then there was 
gradually growing in her soul a fine scorn of Neal’s 
unscrupulous ambition; her faith in him, her pride 
in him, was slowly dying. His own hand had de alt 
the blow. 7 

“Am I ceasing to love him, also?” she asked her- 
self, wearily, one day. ‘‘ If I do that, what is left to 
pay me for my sin? Yet he would care little; he 
would crush me himself, if I were in his way to 
power!” 

The wrong done to Mr. Wareham tortured her; ske 
could not bear to climax it by telling him all her 
treachery. As long as he was happy, she was spared 
the fullness of her punishment. So she wavered, 
and suffered, and perplexed herself, growing thin 
and pale, unnaturally brilliant at times, then fitfully 
gloomy, and wrung Mr. Wareham’s heart by these 
hints of a soul-anguish he could not understand. 

Then a letter from Neal came, full of triumph and 
confidence in the fnture, speaking of Mr. Wareham 
with- sly ridicule, and asking her if she bad disposed 
of the poor fellow yet. She tore the letter into 
minute fragments, and trod upon it. Unknown to 
herself, her remorse, her horror, her self-scorn, had 
been leading her, step by step, to a purpose which 
this heartless letter kindled into life. Sbe accepted 
it; it seemed to her the only way out of all her trou- 
bles that Heaven could by any chance smile upon. 
And though for herself she saw no happiness ahead, 
yet she felt that here was an opportunity for her to 
stand erect again—to make atonement. This purpose 
was to give up Neal Marray forever—tocling no more 
to him and his ambitions. She would not suffer any 
remorse for him. She knew now that his heart would 
not break. Jt would cost only the pain to herself — 
the sad, bitter, unworthy pain, and that she deserved. 
Then she woul! confess all to John Wareham, and if 
he still wished it, would keep her engagement to 
him. Having made up her mind to this, her soul 
was at peace. It was all sbe could do. 

So, a week afcer, she wrote to Neal, telling him un- 
reservedly how fatal his base and cruel plot had been 
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to her love. It was all to be over between them now, 
and she bade him farewell forever. When this letter 
was sent, she rested, and became calm; life was 
growing viear to her again. But the next step she 
shrank from. It was hard to confess all to John 
Wareham—to humiliate him so, to blight his fine 
faith in her. So she suffered him to depart, day after 
day, the secret yet untold. Sometimes she was 
tempted never to reveal it, but to let everything go 
on in the natural way; but then she revolted at ber 
own untruthfulness, and determined to delay no 
longer. 

One day he came as usual, and they sat together by 
the window where her hyacinths grew. He had 
brought a book to read to her—a book of great, noble 
thoughts, that seemed 80 like himself, as he listened, 
that she could almost believe them his own, He 
seemed to shut the trifling world out from her—to 
lift her into a higher region, pure and lofty. It 
soothed her. 

“It is strange what perfect rest I feel with you!” 
she said, wonderingly. 

He smiled with pleasure. 

“Tam so glad [ did not go abroad, dearest,” he 
said. ‘‘ These weeks together are worth whole worlds!” 

But Eleanor did not reply. Then he drew a letter 
from his pocket. 

*“T have just received this from Mr. H—,” he 
said. “ It contains some nes about my substitute, 
Neal Murray. Do you care to hear it?” 

That name recalled her to her purpose. Impulsive- 
ly she dashed the Jetter aside, and exclaimed: 

“ Not now, John! How dared I be happy, even for 
amoment? Let me tell you all. I have waited too 
long! Do not look at me—I cannot bear it!” 

And, bowing her head upon her hands. she told 
him all the cruel story. She did not spare Neal; she 
did not spare herself. And then she told him that 
she had written to renounce Neal, and now if he still 
wished it, she would keep her engagement, and try 
to make amends for her terrible deceit. Anything to 
make amends—it should all be whatever way he said. 

He heard her in silence; she dared not look up. 
Only Heaven knew what agony he suffered in those 
few moments. But a terrible battle was fought in 
that man’s soul, and be was great enough to be con- 
queror. At last he spoke, gently and kindly as ever, 
though there was a change in his voice that smote 
her heart. Heo pitied her; he considered her weak- 
ness; he forbore to reproach her. And then he said: 

“T love you, Eleanor—I never can take back that 
love; but from this hour you are free. I shall nut 
hold you in unwilling bonds.” 

She did not answer, she only wept bitterly. He 
continued: 

** May we not begin anew, Eleanor? Let mebea 
friend—let me try to win your beart, in spite of all 
the past? There mav be happiness in store for us 
yet. Are you sure, Eleanor, are you sure that you 
no longer love Neal Murray?” 

“0,” she said, “‘ he has almost made me lose my 
soul! I abbor him!” 

“Then let me read you this letter, which I told 
you I had received from Mr. H—. Listen to this 
passage: ‘ Other results seem like to follow from this 
embassy, dear Wareham. My secretary seems con- 
templating an alliance not political. Last night he 
asked my permission to pay court to Juliette, and as 
she took bis part, I was obliged to give a conditional 
consent, and so he is on hopeful probation. But I 
wish it had been yourself, my dear fellow!’” 

Eleanor sprang up. fall of scorn and wrath. A 
second reading of the letter satisfied her—shbe saw it 
too plainly. Neal had sacrificed her to his ambition. 
He foresaw more advancement as the son-in law of 
Mr. H—. Then she examined the date, and was 
gratified to see that while this letter of strange news 
wes crossing the ocean, it hal met her own half way, 
going to free her forever from that faithless, faithless 
heart. Her pride was in arms now. If ever she bad 
a lingering regret for Neal, this made it forever im- 
possible to her again. In every most subtle sense, a8 
well as in antward bond, she was free, free! 

John Waretam was watching her anxiously, bat 
she looked up at him and smiled. 

“Yes, John,” she said, frankly, “if you wish it, 
we will begin anew!” 

So the strange drama drew near itsend. A month 
more, and Eleanor was really engaged to Mr. Ware- 
ham, and none of her friends ever knew bow sa’! and 
perplexing a labyrinth bad been travelled through to 
reach that peaceful end. And now all Eleanor’s 
beautiful dreams came back to her; she could again 
believe in a chivairic manhood; again the worl] was 
a tourney, and she had a true knight to send furth to 
it with words of cheer. 

They had been married nearly a year, when Mr. 
H— was recalled, and John Wareham was appoint- 
ed his succ-ssor. So then Eieanor had her chance to 
go to court, if shé still cared for it. But the evening 
befure they sailed, they met, face to face, ata large 
reception, Neal Murray, whese keen, mocking eyes 
sank before them. His wife was clinging to his arm 
—a little lady, with the face of a Parian doll, and 
long yellow curls. She was never of any use in 
diplomacy. 

“What a fool I was!” muttered Neal Murray, 
whenever he thought of it. 
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“Ma, has your tongue got legs?” ‘Got what, 
child?” “Got legs, ma?” “Certainly not; but why 
do you ask that silly question?” “ O, nothing; only 
I heard pa say your tongue was running from morp- 
ing till night, and I was wondering how it could rua 
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without legs, that’s all, ma.” 
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Never again where the r 
Shall we together stan 
And I ne'er shall hear y: 
Until in the better lan: 
You speak to me, and t! 
You have forgiven the k 


Never again will the san 
Come back to our hea: 
As we float on life's turt 
Shall we look for it agr 
And Iam weeping passi: 
Over the hopes of those 


Never again will you spe 
In tender tones and low 
And never again will I bx 
I was in the long ago. 
And the future years will 
Only a sad, sad memory. 
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CHAPTER X' : 
RAYMOND INVITES i 


Iw the dining-room, clustered 
group of young people—tall, s: 
raven hair; pale, shrinking Ber: 
corner; magnificent Hilda uj. 
looking grand and majestic, alb. 
ply attired than is her wont, A ' 
cloth, trimmed with broad stri;. 
a white, tiny collar, fastened wit: 
rich frosted gold; her wealth « 
and wreathed about her head, i: 

in yellow glory to her waist; a 
ening upon her delicate cheeks, 
dark eyes flashing upon Raymo: 
that some electrical spark from t 
brain on fire. 

Hilda stands and talke with | 
careless power to both these men 
while she talks, the leaven of her | 
her daring soul. 

“fam sure Mr. Renfrew, Bern, 
my humbler self are overwhelme: 

I should be delighted for Ethel t. 
children; and Bernard, though 
likes to watch costumes and char... . 
Bernard?” 

“ Yes,” answered Bernard; “ bv 
frew had better excuse me.” 

Hilda interrupted him. 

“Excuse you? Of course, if you 
not. I have no female chaperone 
act the part of a brother, why—” 
And she made a little graceful g 
plied to Raymond, “ You see how : 
erybody’s mercy—what a helpless, | 
ture | am!” 

She did not speak these words, |. 
disposed to fling himself at ber fe. 
and entreat her t6 accept his hand, 
protection. 

“O, Mr. Bernard, you will not ds 
of this little dance? You will not «. 
pleasure of her society?” 

“Ha! ba!” laughed Hilda. “I 2») 
of asking his compassion, Mr. Renfr: 
is, that if you really wish me to cw. 
disappointed if I do not, I will prec! 
Renfrew Manor utterly uncbaper:.. 
who, as long as I am acting right!) 
own conscience and God's laws, hav. 
contempt for rules that are made by 
dowagers, and obeyed by a few prim 
silly, giggling girls,” 

With instinct the most marvellour, 
man had discovered that the sombre 
dislike to strict laws of fashionable 
ever much he might value virtue ar: 
abstract. She divined, also, that sou. 
held him in rather tightly, and that b 
the pricks, 

Raymond could hardly find words 
Bratitede, his appreciation of Hild 
original mode of thought and actior 
while Bernard, at a discount, cowere: 
silent, timid, sulky, acting like @ fool, 
the wisest men act at times. 

Then Ethel came lightly into the : 
Hilda bad wrought an improvemen 
She wore a black-silk dress, long en 
comingly made. This dress had been 
pectation of Renfrew’s visit. Ethel 
in her hearty, frank way, extended | 
gave him a joyful greeting. When he 
the ball, her bright gray eyes sparkled 
“ How kind of you to think of me, 
Bernard, you will go too?” 

“Mr. Kenfrew has accepted my 
thanks,” said Bernard, haughtily; “a 
Stands that if it is found im poseibie for 
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Y | Che Master of Renfrety Manor. 
A TALE OF LOVE AND PASSION. 
BY EDGAR T GORDON. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
RAYMOND INVITES HIS FRIENDS. 
IN the dining-room, clustered about the fire, are a 
group of young people—tall, swart Renfrew of the 


She did not speak these words, but Raymond felt 
disposed to fling himself at her feet upon the spot, 
and entreat her t6 accept his hand, and his life-long 
protection. 

“0, Mr. Bernard, you will not deprive your cousin 
of this little dance? You will not deprive us of the 
pleasure of her society?” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Hilda, ‘I should not dream 
of asking his compassion, Mr. Renfrew. All I can say 


y pectation of Renfrew’s visit. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NEVER AGAIN. 


BY CARRIE C. BURGER. 


Never again where the roses bloom 
Shall we together stand; 

And I ne’er shall hear your voice again, 
Until in the better land 

You speak to me, and then will I know 

You have forgiven the long ago. 


Never again will the same bright dream 
Come back to our hearts; in vain, 

As we float on life's turbulent stream, 
Shall we look for it again. 

And I am weeping passionate tears 

Over the hopes of those buried years. 


Never again will you speak my name 
In tender tones and low, 
And never again will I be the same 
I was in the long ago. 
And the future years will bring to me 
Only a sad, sad memory. 





HILDA’S PLOT: 


—OR,— 





raven hair; pale, shrinking Bernard, cowering in one 
corner; magnificent Hilda upon the hearth-rug, 
looking grand and majestic, albeit she is more sim- 
ply attired than is her wont. A dress of plain brown 
cloth, trimmed with broad stripes of bluck velvet; 
a white, tiny collar, fastened with a heavy brooch of 
rich frosted gold; her wealth of fair locks plaited 
and wreathed about her head, in lieu of showering 
in yellow glory to her waist; a faint blush bright- 
ening upon her delicate cheeks, and her mysterious 
dark eyes flashing upon Raymond, until he fancies 
that some electrical spark from them has set his very 
brain on fire. 

Hilda stands and talks with her usual ease and 
careless power to both these men, who love her; and 
while she talks, the leaven of her plot is working in 
her daring soul. 

“fam sure Mr. Ronfrew, Bernard, and Ethel, and 
my humbler self are overwhelmed by your kindness. 
I should be delighted for Ethel to go. Balls amuse 
children; and Bernard, though he cannot dance, 
likes to watch costumes and character. ‘Do you not, 
Bernard?” 

“ Yes,” answered Bernard; “ but I think Mr. Ken- 
frew had better excuse me.” 

Hilda interrupted him. 

“Excuse you? Of course, if you don’t go, I shall 
not. Ihave no female chaperone, and if you wont 
act the part of a brother, why—” 

And she made a little graceful gesture, which im- 
plied to Raymond, “ You see how much I am at ev- 


erybody’s mercy—what a helpless, unfriended crea- 
ture Lam!” 


is, that if you really wish me to come, and will be 
disappointed if I do not, I will precipitate myself into 
Rentrew Manor utterly unchaperoned. I am one 
who, as long as I am acting rightly, satisfying my 
own conscience and God’s laws, have a most supreme 
contempt for rules that are made by a few starched 
dowagers, and obeyed by a few prim old maids and 
silly, giggling girls.” 

With instinct the most marvellous, this young wo- 
man had discovered that the sombre Renfrew had a 
dislike to strict laws of tashionable propriety, how- 
ever much he might value virtue and right in the 
abstract, She divined, also, that somebody at home 
held him in rather tightly, and that he kicked against 
the pricks. 

Raymond could hardly find words to express his 
gratitude, his appreciation of Hilda’s noble, tree, 
original mode of thought and action; and all this 
while Bernard, at a discount, cowered in his corner, 
silent, timid, sulky, acting like a fool, as love makes 
the wisest men act at times. 

Then Ethel came lightly into the room. Already 
Hilda had wrought an improvement in her toilet. 
She wore a black-silk dress, long enough, and be- 
comingly made. This dress had been donned in ex- 
Ethel came up to him 
in her hearty, frank way, extended ber hand, and 
gave him a joyfal greeting. When he told her about 
the ball, her bright gray eyes sparkled. 

“ How kind of you to think of me, Mr. Renfrew. 
Bernard, you will go too?” 

““Mr. Renfrew has accepted my very grateful 
thanks,” said Bernard, haughtily; “and be under- 


procure another escort, I shall feelin duty bound to 
intrude myself at Kenfrew Manor. Otherwise—” 
“ Otherwise,” answered Hilda, laughing, “you are 
in a most indifferent temper. But I have no doubt 
you will be the most amiable of cousins by Friday. 
I cannot think what is the matter with you, Bernard! 
You are uncommonly like Richard IIL, sir, this 
morning. Not the horrible grotesque Richard of 
Shakspeare, but the thoughtful, prematurely mel- 
ancholy diplomatist that Bulwer has sketched in the 
‘ Last of the Barons ;’ and yet I dou’t know, after all, 
whether you are not most like Siakspeare’s concep- 
tion. He’s not ugly, Mr. Renfre +, ishe? But he is 
‘tetchy, wayward,’ as Gloster was in his infancy.” 
‘*T am not,” said Bernard, rising, and appealing to 
Raymond; ‘*I am not fitted for s ciety. I hate it, 
Mr. Renfrew,” he added, vehemently. ‘It needs 
not to allude to the wheref>re,” and he glanced at 
his shrunken limbs, while a flush waraei the pallor 
of his face with a vivid glow. 
Hilda turned to Raymond. 
**Is he not a vain, fastidious imp, sensitive to such 
a degree, such a morbid creature, ~o terribly self con- 
scious? O, men! men! when will you cense to call 
our sex vain? What pretty, clever, lame girl, who 
could sing—you have not heard him, Mr. Renfrew; 
Bernard sings sweetly—and who could paint, and 
talk of art and: literature half as well as Bernard 
does, but would go to any ball she had the chance of 
being invited? But this young man—why, Bernard, 
there will not be 4 man among the guests of Mr. Ron- 
frew that I shall find your equal in any particular.” 
The sweet, sveet flattery, administered in the pres- 
ence of the stranger of whom he was jealous, sank 
like subtle poison into Bernard’s soul. Light shone 
in his eyes, the hot color faded out of his cheek, and 
asmile played upon the thin lips. 
“Tam not so ungracious as she would paint me, 
Mr. Renfrew,” Bernard said, turning towards Ray- 
mond. ‘She has likened me to Richard II. Let 
me quote from a speech of that maligned monarch— 
* Because I cannot flatter and speak fair, smile in 
men’s faces, smooth, deceive, and coy duck with 
French nods and apish courtesy, I must be held a 
Tancorous enemy.’ ” 
“Well done,” said Hilda, clapping her hands; 
“aptly quoted, Mr. Renfrew. You have never seen 
Bernard’s ‘ Hohenlinden.’ Don’t frown, King Rich- 
ard. I will speak, if you order me to be smothered 
like the princes in the Tower, or—like Desdemona,” 
she added, in a deep, sly tone, full of quiet humor. 
“ Mr. Renfrew, Bernard—though the most peaceful 
person upon earth—is a disciple of Horace Vernet. 
His grand passion is battle pieces. Would you be- 
lieve it now, to look at those slender fingers? But it 
is so. A-sort of admiration for warfare on canvas 
animates Bernard’s soul; but his genius is subtle, 
he would teach allegorically and historically at the 
same time. I tell him he aims at too much. It is 
so difficult for him to find models here; Le is exactly 
like Horace in one particular, he never forgets any- 
thing he has seen. When there isa review in Hyde 
Park, he goes up and studies soldiers in London for a 
week. Sometimes he condescends to go and look at 
the men on parade at Leighton; but that’s forty miles 
off. Then he comes back, and fills in his sketches. 
Now, Bernard, go and fetch your ‘ Hohenlinden;’ it 
is excellent, Mr. Roufrew,” looking earnestly at 
Raymon:. 
*“ And if it were not,” said Renfrew, ‘* I should not 
know. I know what I like—Il like battle pieces.” 
He spoke to please Hilda. At that moment he 
cared nothing for Bernard or his paintings. Bernard 
went away to bring “ Hobenlinden.” Then Hilda, 
seeing they were alone, for Ethel had left the room, 
came close to Raymond, and whispered: 
**I must flatter him, poor dear boy; he is exactly 
like a child, you know, in most things. He is refined, 
and @ poet, and has a broad mind; but though it is 
broad it is not strong. Now, what I admire is 
strength with energy—a statesman with the form of 
an athlete, not a poet with a fragile form. Poor Ber- 
nard!” And she made agesture, which expressed to 
Renfrew piteous, kindly contempt for Bernard, and 
intense admiration for himself. 
We have seen a plate of the subject of the Camar- 
evs Vase, which is the myth of Peleus and Thetis. 
Tue sea goddess turns half round towards Peleus, 
who stoops over her, grasping her right arm with his 
right hand. At the moment when he is thus press- 


him in warning as he swept along, whilea spirit voice 
seemed to come up with the deep cries of the north 
wind, 
Over those bleak hills which Bernard had men- 
acedin the wrath of his passionate love, a voice 
yelled out the name of “Hilda! Hilda! Hilda!” 
Raymond heard the sound. 
*T must be clairvoyant,” he said with a half laugh. 
He was not pleasel, for the voice was pregnant 
with a bitter mockery. 
“Hilda! Hilla! Hilda!’ shouted the voice. 
The wind beating in the face of Renfrew, and 
bearing with it morsels of snow, caused him to lower 
his head, and he turned black Rowley round. 
The afternoon was closing in, and he resolved to 
put himself under shelter. But riding off at a gallop, 
which the impatience of the genervus horse acceler- 
ated every instant, he still heard behind him that 
wild cry that seemed to be born of a storm—“ Hilda! 
Hilda! Hilda!” 
When Renfrew was out of sight, another horse- 
man, mounted upon a white, grand charger, high- 
mettied, and of exquisite breeding, emerged from the 
gorge of the hills, and dashed into the rough wild 
lanes at the base. This hurseman was slender, and 
moulded like an Antinous, trom the crown of bis 
small head to his arched instep. He was taller than 
Raymond Rentrew,— six feet twoinches—but propor- 
tioned with an equal micgling of grace, strength 
and statelincss, He was dressed in a black velvet 
riding-coat, fashionable leg-gear, buff-colored upper 
trousers, and high-heeled boots. Upon his head was 
@ peculiar, unique, picturesque, close cap of black 
velvet, from underneath which escaped short, curl- 
ing, bright brown hair. 7 
The horse and rider swept on. Like a demigod 
cleaving the wind seemed this young man. On, on, 
on, striking across the moor, he bore away towards 
Hawkesleigh Castle, careless of the thick-coming 
snow, careless of the biting cold; on, on, on, as light- 
ly as a fairy prince riding upon a winged steed. On, 
through the cold slate realism of squalid, barren 
Tregalt; on, on, to the gates of the avenue, and now 
through them, and along under the interlacing 
trees. 
Before the castle porch stands a bright lady, wear- 
ing a plumed hat, and holding a tiny whip in her 
gloved hand. By her side is a pale, lame young gen- 
leman, wrapped in an overcoat, whose face grows 
ghastly at the sight of the horseman; and then he 
looks at Hilda. She meets his glance with one of an- 
gry pride. Was this wretched Bernard watching 
her? 
She had not expected the advent of the gallant 
horseman; but she betrayed no surprise, and she 
greeted Edgar with a complimentary apt quotation: 


“TI saw young Harry, with his beaver on, 
His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly armed, 
Rise from the ground, like feathered Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
As if an angel dropped down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship."" 


Edgar sprang to the ground, and held out both 
hands—one to Hilda, the other to Bernard. 
* Ali well, 1 hope—all well and happy?” 
There was power in this man’s voice—charm, 
strength, music. Hilda, looking into the face which 
was turned towards her, for one moment closed her 
great flashing eyes, and drew a short panting breath. 
The next instant she had mastered her emotion by a 
huge effort; but, gay as was the tone she managed 
to speak in, her voice quivered and swayed like the 
unguided steps of a drunkard. 

Sie was pale to the lips, and Bernard fancied he 
could hear her heart beat. 

It was true then? Paleness and agitation and 
feeling were still for him—the rake—detested Edgar. 
With what an intense hatred Bernard regarded this 
gifted brother. Not only because a voice whispered 
low to him that Hilda’s love was for him, that he 
had long ago set light to the trains of passion laid 
deep in her nature, and that for him alone her heart 
throbbed wildly; but because there was another rea- 
son—an event which lay back in the far-off days of 
delightful childhood—and this was chronicled on 
Bernard’s memory in letters as of mingled blood 
and fire. Bernard hated Edgar, Ejgar despised 


curved lips. He was of a classic beauty—each fea- 
ture cut after the purest Greek model, delicate and 
refined in every line and curve; but too severely 
classic to be charged with effeminacy. The eyes 
were of a deep violet nue, softand dreamy. In re- 
pose they were shaded with long thick black lashes. 
When widened with anger or surprise, or lighted up 
with eloquent thoughts, there was grandeur in theic 
power; but it was the grandeur of the fallen son of 
the morning. 

Behind the high white temples intellect reigned, 
reason and poetic fervor nicely balauced the scales of 
his mental powers. He was: © 


“A clorious devil, large in heart and brain, 
That did love beauty only (beauty seen) 
In all varieties of mould, and mind, 

And knowledge for its beauty."’ 


“ You turn away your eyes,” Hilda said, in a low, 
husky voice. 

** Because I wish to talk to you, and I do not desire 
to be dazzled while I speak; if so, 1 have the worst 
of the argument. You do not reason, you madden 
me with love glances; your beauty is in the way 
when I wish you to hear reason.” 

* Reason? I have learnt wisdom sincé we met.” 

**T rejoice to hear it,” he said, half closing his 
eyes, and a slight frown wrinkled his brow, as if, af- 
ter all, he was not flattered at hearing that his lovely 
cousin was growing reasonable. “I have tried to 
teach you that the greatest wisdom consists in get- 
ting the greatest pleasure out of life—pleasure both 
sensuous and intellectual, pleasure which ministers 
to our pride, pleasure which feeds our passion. I 
have tried to impress on you, Cousin Hilda, that love 
is one thing, and that conventional ties are another 
thing.” 
*“‘Lovel” Hilds echoed, and she clasped her hands, 
while a low, bitter cry escaped her lips. ‘ O! had I 
been wise, Edgar Hawkesleigh, I might have won 
yours.” 
** You would imply that you have not,” he said; 
and a smile of gratified triumph crossed his lips. 
The pain in Hilda’s tone assured bim doubly of the 
power he held over her; and this was pleasant to him, 
because in his selfish way he did love her. He ap- 
preciated her marvellous beauty and her brilliant 
talents; he knew her heart was as cold as ice to the 
rest of mankind, and it was delightful to him to be 
assured that for him it burned with a consuming 
fire. 
“ Wouldimply? I know it. You have no more 
affection for me than you have for the hundred and 
one women in London and Paris, who despise their 
husbands and love you.” 
He laughed just a little. 
‘* My dear Hilda, you honor me too highly. Hun- 
dred and one women, did you say? Good heavens! 
you had better assign me a harem at once. Why, 
such a number of fair sinners would embarrass me 
terribly. Be moderate, Hilda.” 
“You always mock me,” she said, gloomily; and a 
patch of bright color came angrily into her fair 
cheeks, while her dark eyes, half shrouded behind 
their lashes, flashed out fire of a smouldering sort. 
‘**And don’t you mock the wretch, Bernard? 
Don’t you amuse yourself very well, sweet one? 
He rose as he spoke, bent his head, and kissed her 
softly and daintily upon the lips. 
Hilda hid her face in her hands, and her bosom 
swelled with the commencement of a sob; but she 
restrained itimmediately. Edgar threw himself into 
an arm-chair opposite te her, and stretched out his 
strong slender limbs towards the fire. 
‘My feet are cold,” he said, as though that an- 
nouncement was of more importance than any other 
words that had passed between himself and his cou- 
sin since he had entered the room. 
«* When will dinner be ready, Hilda?” 
“‘T don’t know! I don’t care!” she sald, energet!- 
cally, rising to her feet, and standing in front of E:d- 
gar with a menacing gesture. ‘I wont be treated in 
this way. I wont be coldly tortured. I have claims 
upon you.” 
“Hal hat” hesaid. His cheek paled, a danger- 
ous flash shot out of the violet-tinted eyes. ‘* Have 
you forgotten our compact? Are you going to act 
the part of the injured, innocent dame—that part 
that I loathe? Will you turn my love for you into 


ing eagerly forward, a marine serpent, coiled round 
his right leg, bites him with his sharp teeth above 
the knee. Conld Renfrew have been blessed with 
spiritaal vision at that time, he might have founda 
power of evil as subtle as that of the serpent which 
tempted Eve looking at him through Miss Hawkes- 
leigh’s wonderful eyes. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

* EDGAR HAWKESLEIGH, . 
RAYMOND rode away from the castle very, very 
happy. He was in the fairest phase of his love- 
dream. For him the flowers were brilliant, the for- 
ests green, profuund, delicious; the waters deep, 
bright, musical in their flowing. This was the land 
of splendid unrezlities, of gorgeous mirages, where 
fancy seizes the brush, and paints out glorious scenes 
in the distance—scenes such as the earth and the liv- 
ing life have never realized, and never can, while the 
world lasts, and men are framed of flesh, and invig- 
orated with human blood. It is the spiritual posi- 
tion of an ardent poetical nature, which bebolds 
these visions. It is a false second sight. 

The dreamer rode on swiftly, and the snow-laden 








Bernard; and yet there were hand-shakings and 
words of greeting between the brothers. Edgar 
said his luggage would follow him from Moorly. Now 
he was dusty, and splashed from riding; he would 
go and brush his clothes. Would they send warm 
water and towels to his room?—~would they let Sam 
see to the etabling and comfort of his baautiful horse, 
worth two hundred guineas, Bernard, lad? Hilda 
walked away to give orders, and carry out her cous- 
in’s requests, 

Half an hour afterwards Edgar found her alone 
amid the faded splendor of the drawing-room. She 
sat tpon a low couch, with a pretence of work in her 
hands. This she dropped upon his éntrance. She 
wore no cclors; but was siroply dressed in rich black 
silk and white collar, fastened with a blazing dia- 
mond. Her bair was wound about her head, giving 
a classic outline to the whole contour. 

Hilda’s complexion was as pure and pale as mar- 
ble. When she dropped the work, she raised her 
eyes timidly to meet the gaze of Edgar. All of the 
devil seemed gone out of them at that moment. Only 
the earthliest passion of earth was looking through 
them at her cousin. Sbe did not speak. He ap- 
proached her, flang himself upon his knees before 
the blaze, extended his hands, and a smile—cold, 





boughs of the naked trees shook their weird arms at 


subtle, meaning—played at the corners of his finely- 


hatred? ‘Take care, fair lady; you might do it.” 

“ Cold heart!” she said; ‘* salse heart—cruel heart, 
Edgar, I would give away my youth, I would collapse 
into a shrivelled harridan to-morrow, if by that 
‘means I could rid myself of the love I have for you. 
It is the poison of my whole life.” 

** What a divine actress she would make,” he idly 
murmured. “ Twenty times lovelier, too, than that 
little Jacqueline of the Opera Comique, who calls me 
‘ Enfant,’ and wears diamonds upon her tiny bands. 
Hilda, you would make your fortune upon the stage.” 
“If I had made my fortune—if I were an heiress 
of forty thousand, of sixty thousand, of eighty thou- 
sand pounds, what then?” 

“Then,” he said, coldly, “I would marry you to- 
morrow; of course I wouid.” 

** But 80 would you marry any woman with such a 
fortune?” 

“Any woman? By Paul! you compliment me. 
I thought that yonknew that I worshipped beauty 
to such a degree that I cannot even look at a plain 
woman without feeling ill.” 

“But any beautiful woman with a fortune you 
would marry!” 

** Not unless I loved her.” 

** But that you could easily do.” 





“Could 1? You seem to kiiow mere about it than 
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don. The French will never marry a girl without a 
fortune. You had no chance in Paris.” 

‘But I haveachance now. Do you know Ray- 
mond Rentrew?” 

‘The square-shouldered banker’s son, who talks 
like Jean Jacques about man’s rights.” 

“Yes, I believe he loves me. I believe he wants to 
marry me. His wealth is enormous”—she paused a 
moment—“ enough, Edgar, for you and for me. I shall 

1 use this man as my tool. His love and his gold shall 
L4 
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I do, Hilda. But what on earth is the use of our talk- 
ing in this fashion? Iam not going to marry any- 
body. Why should we waste our time in this miser- 
able quarrelling? Comeand sit neartome. If Idid 
not love you, what should bring me down to this 
desolate old dungeon in such weather? You see I 
could not rest without you.” 

She tried to believe him, as we all try to believe 
that which we desire. 

“If I thought that—if1 really thought that, Ed- 
gar,’’ she faltered. 

* Come here,” was his response, drawing a chair 
close to the one which he occupied. ‘*Come and sit 
near to me, Hilda; and rest your little head on my 
shoulder, and let us talk over our affairsas we used.” 

She obeyed bim like a child, and nestled close to 
his heart, as might a timid bicd, sheliering itself be- 
neath the wing of its mother. 

All the scorn, and diablerie, and wit, and havghti- 
neas, bad faded out of this womau’s beanatiful face 
ever since the arrival of ter cousin. There was noth- 
ing pire or exaited in the love she bore to Ejygar 
Ha wkesleigh. It was but the earthliest passion of 
earth. Tuere was nothing ennobliog ia it, nothing 
sublime, nothing great, except in the uiter abundun- 
ment with wiich she yielied up her whole being to 
its influence. In that sense, perhaps, it had ite gran- 


frum the prince of the power of the air. é 

“ Life,” said Hilda, ‘‘ would have been too bliss{ul, 
E:igar, had we both been rich. Moasureless ambition 
like yours wouki then have attained t> its own stand- 
ard. You mizht have sat amongst the highest in the 
land, and [ should not have been a clog to your swift 
footsteps. I should have lent new wiogs to your as- 
pirations —I, if I had been your wile.” 

She dwelt upon the last word as if it hada charm 
for her ear. 

Edgar was silent, musing upon this speech. She 
was wrong in supposing him to be ambitiois. The 
truly ambitious nature never yields solely tothe pur- 
suit of the joys of sense, coatenting itself with curs- 
ing its lack of opportuuities to soar. The truly a:a- 
bitious nature creates its opportunity out of nothing; 
it waits not for furtuitous circumstances, it compels 
them. Hilda’s passion blinded her to the real morale 
ot herlover. F:lgar was vain—vain of his b-auty, 
vain of his dazzling talents—hurt at finding himself 
poor and obscure, when he would have been rich and 
famous. Pieasure was his ged, and he indulged in it 
recklessly. Circ:, the enchantress, held him ia her 
toils. He bad drank so deeply of ber wine-cup, that 
already, at seven and twenty, sigus of the transfurm- 
ation were upon him. That grand old Greek fable 
was applicable to him in its broadest sevse. 

His debts multiplied, fur his poverty was extreme; 
and his tastes were expensive and retined to fastidi- 
ousness. All sense of honor had grown pale within 
him; at last it died out, and now he owned no rule 
bat the gratification of his own wishes at any price. 
He was a sophist, and managed to justify his opinions 
apparently to hisown satisfaction. Among the weak 
and unwary, the feeble imitators, the young aspi- 
rants for manhood, and dash, and fashion, and wit, 
he was a dangerous rock, against which all that re- 
mained of good in their nature was certain to be ir- 
retrievably wrecked. 

Hiida, when a were child, had given him her whole 
heart; and ever since she had moulded her princi- 
ples and tone of thought upon his. She was more 
daring than Edgar, more courageous, more single of 
purpose. Circumscribed in her sphere, by the acci- 
dent of sex, she threw her strong soul into one pur- 
suit; she gave herself to one passion. 

A long, determined course of dissipation had binnt- 
ed Edigar’s feelings. It was not possible for him to 
love Hilda as she loved him; he was not capable of 
making one sacrifice for her sake. In his heart he 
contemptated retrieving his fortune by a rich mar- 
riage ultimately; but the idea was painful to him 
Marriage was a restraint, and it was not easy to find 
a beautiful heiress, who would be willing to wed a 
penniless, characterless man. So he put cff the evil 
day when it would be his lot to tie himself for life to 
a plain, wealthy woman. He shrank even from the 
thought. 

Hilda, at first, in her ignorant youth, would have 
married him in all his poverty. Now ske was wise 
with the world’s wisdom. She loved splendor, and 
luxury, and all that makes life outwardly beautiful. 
She knew that abject misery would be her lot as Ed- 
gar’s wife. From this she shrank, because she un- 
derstood how completely poverty and squalor would 
embitter his nature against her. The thought of 
marriage seemed ignored between this pair of lovers. 

‘Hilda, you will marry some rich fellow some day, 
I suppose,” Edgar said, with a weary sigh. 

** Should you feel pained?” 

“ Certainly I should,” he answered, drawing her 
close to his heart; ‘“‘ but we should love still, should 
we not?” 

“Till death—till death,” she replied, passionately. 

“You would marry if you passed a season in Lon- 


aid me to raise you to gratify your noble ambition.” 
More she did not say. Even she had no wish that 
Edgar should read the whole of her dark secret. 





CHAPTER XV. 
HILDA AND HER COUSINS. 


“ SING to me, Hilda,” Edgar said, after a pause. “I 
never heard a voice like yours. Sing me something.” 

“Shall it be grand, majestic music, or brilliant 
Italian song, or pathetic English ballad?” 

“Tam what your Parisian master would term bar- 
barian enough to prefer the last. Long ago, Hilda, 
before you knew what it was fashionable to sing, and 
what would draw down contempt if sung—before you 
had been to Paris, and when I was a lad home from 
Oxford—you stole my heart away with ballads learnt 
of your English teachers. Sing me one now.” 

She looked at him, then sat before the instrument, 
and sang the simplest of simple ballads, ‘* Ye banks 
and braes.”” Her voice was as exquisite in this little 
melody as it had been noble iu the grand * Robert, toi 
que j aime” which she had sung to Renfrew. Her 
tones seemed to vibrate and tremble with intense feel- 
ing, when she sang the last line. A sob convulsed her, 
aud she burst into helpless weeping. 

** For the love of Heaven,” Edgar said, as though 
that love weighed one half-ounce upon his infidel 
soul, ‘ don’c let Bernard or anybody come in and find 
you crying. Good heavens! I would never have 


| come here if I had known this.” 
deur; but, again, it was of che grandeur which cumes 


He was her master. Hilda’s spirit was crushed by 
this man. She smothered ber sobs, and dried her eyes. 
*T am lost, Elgar,” shesaid. “ You know yourself 
alll would say. I have an indomitable pride. In 
your presence I feel how degraded I am, and that you 


despise me. Had I been cold and virtuous, I should 


have retained your love—love as desperate as that of 
Bernard.” : 

“And if you had been what you call virtuous,”’ he 
cried, and his face grew pale with a kind of half- 
angry agitation, “you would have compelled me, I 
verily believe, into marriage with you. And what 
then? My father would have forbidden us this house; 
we should have had your hundred pounds a year to 
liye upon. My dear Hilda, you would have died of 
starvation in a London garret before this time.” 

“T know it. You would have squandered it, cap- 
ital and all, by this time,” she said, sulkily. 

** How determined you are to quarrel with me, lovely 
one! What excitable, changeable creatures women 
are!” he added, with a laugh. 
came to upset your equanimity! You are sorry to see 
me.” 

**You know that your face is the sun-god, to which 
my heart, and hopes, and thoughts turn forever,” she 
said, in a distinct, though passion-thrilled tone. 

“You are very, very kind and good, we know,” 
embracing her; but don’t bring vut this methodisti- 
cal cant about virtue. There is no virtue.” 

** | know it—1 believe it; butstill, you have no value 
for me now. I believe, after all, if you had the choosing 
of a wife, you would fain have one without a blemish.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

** That notion springs from your romantic folly and 
tendency to jealousy. You are the woman of women 
to me in this world, Hilda. Will that satisfy you?” 

Again she deluded herself into belief: again she 
smiled, looked bappy,and listened to his conversation ; 
his terrible declaration that there was no virtue; that 
pride, coldness, expediency, fear, shame, timidity, 
alone prevented all the wo:en of England from fall- 
ing as low as the miserable Hilda had fallen. 

* When I parted with you three weeks ago in Paris, 
Hilda, you seemed wiser.” 

“Are we to acknowledge to Bernard and to Uncle 
Harry, how often we have met in Paris?” 

**Not how often; but you must admit that we bave 
met, else it will certainly ooze out.” 

At this moment, a light step in the passage warned 
the lovers to guard their looks, and assume a gayety 
oftone. Ethel came intothe room. She had not yet 
seen her brother. He kissed her. 

“Upon my word, this child grows lovely; and what 
a becoming dress!” 

* Hilda got it made forme. Hilda bought the pat- 
tern. Hilda is going to have a rose pink llama, 
trimmed with black lace, made for me for dinner par- 
ties, and # white muslin for the ball at the Renfrews.” 

“And who is to pay for all these fine things?” 

Edgar did not ask this question jocularly, but as if 
he really doubted and dreaded the answer. 

‘*O, Hilda has made them all out of old things of 
herown. Dear, kind Hilda! she does not like me to 
be shabby. I love her—O, I do love her!” And Ethel 
clung with fervor to her beautiful cousiv, whom she 
loved as young girls love clever, gifted elder ones, 
who condescend to them. 

Was Hilda wrong in thinking that it jarred upon 
Edgar’s feelings to see his sister clinging about her 
neck, and fondling her in her childish, trusting fash- 
ion? Hilda was keenly sensitive where Edgar was 
concerned. For her, he was the incarnation of all 
that makes humaniiy great. Beautiful, talented, 
accomplished, witty, refined, grandly intellectual, it 
was hard to know that in his heart he deemed her not 
a fit companion for innocent Ethel. From that mo- 
ment, Hilda conceived against her a bitter hatred, 
which stopped short of nothing. 

**You need hardly pull my hair down, child, in 
your excessive demonstration. I am quite willing to 
take all this exuberant young affection upon trust, I 
know what it is worth, Ethel.” 

Ethel colored hotly. She had offended Hilda; she 
had been rude to Hilda. The cold tone of rebuke 
wounded the warm heart of the girl. She hung her 
head, and presently left the room to hide her emotion. 

‘““Have I pleased you?” asked Hilda, in a con- 
strained, cool voice. 

“Pleased me? What enigma now, what dark 


“What a pity that 1’ 





speech, am I requested to read? what problem to 
solve? 1 must confess to utter ignorance, Hilda.” 

‘Must you? O Eugar, I can read yoursoul in your 
face. You are sorry that your sister is to be brought 
up with me. You do not believe in virtue. No; but 
you desire that timidity, coldness, expediency, fear, 
prudence, any of the hundred motives which, under 
the name of virtue, keep women in all purity—you de- 
sire that some one, or all of these, may keep Ethel 
Hawkesleigh from the fate of Hilda Hawkesleigh. Is 
it not 80?” 

“Ethel is a child too young for prudence, expedien- 
cy, or anything you have named. I have nothing to do 
with my sister’s education; of course I wish her well.” 

“You wish she may never be imbued with the 
principles you took such pains to iuculca‘e in me, 
when I was but two years older than that child.” 

** Gvod heavens, Hilda! what do you expect me to 
do, or tosay? Aim I to be always upon my knees to 
you, professing eternal love? Am I to guard each 
look and tone, for fear you will imagine this or that 
folly? You will make me think it a very burdensome 
thing to have a woman in love with me. When a 
woman does not love so much, she is twenty times 
pleasanter.” 

“I know it,” Hilda said, with a bitter smile. 
“ Bernard fiuds my every word a diamond or a pear! 
of great price.” 

“And if he knew?’ cried Edgar, raising a deep, 
meaning, cunning look to Hilda’s face. ‘* Poor devil! 
how he hates me! It’s quite extraordinary to me. 
For my part, I never think of him unless I see you.” 

** Speak of the sun, and his rays will shiue on you,” 
said Hilda, gayly; for at that mowent Bernard came 
gloomily into the room. ‘‘ Where have you been, 
Bernard? We were wondering that you did not come. 
Is the dinner ready?” 

Bernard glanced suspiciously at Hilda. She did 
not like this. While Edgar was at home, it was her 
policy to conciliate Bernard. 

**Do sit down, Bernard. Have you been painting?” 

ba no” 

“T wish you would paint a sceue that I have in my 
head. We could get one or two of your favorite sol- 
diers to come over as models from Leighton, and we 
would post them in different places, aud I would be 
another model, and Edgar—it would be glorious. 
They would hang that picture on the line in the 
Academy, I am positive, if you finished it before the 
exhibition opened.” 

“Six months ia not time enough to paiat a good 
picture in!” Bernard said, severely, still keenly 
watching Hilda. 

“Bernard, your fastidiousness is your fault,” said 
splendid Edgar, with a dareless smile, starting to his 
feet, and yawning gracefully. “Exhibition effect is 
what you want.” 

‘* The faculty to catch the vulgar eye,” answered 
Bernard, with a sneer. 

“Exactly so, my dear fellow.” 

“* That is certainly the highest aim of true art,” con- 
tinued Bernard, with increased irony and bitterness. 

“Not the highest aim,” said Edgar, lookfng down 
on Bernard with stinging, passionate contempt; 
“but it is what you want.” 

“IT did not ask your opinion.” 

E:igar laughed aloud. 

‘“‘ Why, what have you all been doing to Bernard, 
to sour his temper in this fashion? My dear fellow, 
you grow dangerous. You must come up to London, 
and mingle with the world, and learn to do what the 
policeman advises the prisoner in the lock-up to do.” 

“And what is that?” asked Hilda, 

“To keep a civil tongue in his head.” 

“How horribly vulgar!” said Hilda, making a little 
graceful gesture of disdain. “Pay no attention to 
him, Bernard. Let me describe the idea I have for 
this painting. May 1?” 

“Certainly,” answered Bernard, softening a little 
at her kindness. ‘ What is it, Hilda?” 

‘This castle is part of it—the left tower, just upon 
that side of the staircase thut winds round the hollow, 
where it looks such an awfal height, down into the 
centre of the court, and where all those gothic win- 
dows mingle with the sombre, heavy Norman wall, 
and reaming us of one of Meryon’s etchings of old 
Paris. I know the place well. If you cvuld feel the 
horror of ghosts as he does, if you could make shad- 
ows lie mysteriously in the background as I could 
dictate, it would be glorious. Don’t paint a ghost— 
suggest one!” 

“ She talks like an art critic, without the venom, 
and with more poetical element.” 

“Thank you, Edgar, for the compliment. Now, 
Bernard, listen. Time, evening; I, astate prisoner, 
escaping down the stairs, a purse of gold in my hand, 
Let me be clad in white, flowing garments; no hideous 
distension of the skirts. Let me be dressed, as ladies 
dressed thirty years ago, in white, and with my hair 
dishevelled upon my shoulders. Plate sentinels upon 
the stairs—they are to be bribed with the purse of 
gold. Now, do you not think, Bernard, that you 
could make a beautiful painting from that?” 

‘You would find it most detestably cold this 
weather to stand in a white dress under the open sky 
on that outside staircase. I should think Bernard 
would not subject a lady model to such hardship.” 

“IT should not stand for his model until the warm 
weather—of course not; but he might begin to con- 
ceive the spirit and poetry of the thing, and he might 
paint the architecture now.” 

Edgar burst into a roar of laughter. 

“ You are most considerate. That would be a cap- 
ital method to get Bernard agreeably out of the way 
when his mood was emphatically ‘ gloomy,’ as it ap- 
pears t» be at present, sending him to cool his heels 


i 
on the naked stone staircase. I wish you joy, Bor. 
nard, of the task this young lady has set you,” 

It was not in Bernard’s nature to fall in with a joke 
made against himself, and adroitly and good-tem. 
peredly to turn the tables upon his adversary. He 
looked as pale and wrathful as he would have done 
-had Edgar offered him downright insult, unsheathed 
with the merest pretence of courtesy. . 

“Tshould nut think of commencing the picture 
until suc time as Hilda was ready to become my 
model, I shall certainly commence with her, and 
leave the stones andi masonry to the last.” 

“Take care what you are about with those, mon 
cher,” saii Edgar, carelessly. “ The other day I read 
a crilicism on some Frenchman’s chateau scene, and 
the ‘ whipper-in,’ the scaritier, the scourge—whatever 
you call the fellow—advised the artist to go and work 
for four months as a mason, that he might acquire 
more practical knowledge of the weight and texture 
of the stones. Severe, was it not?” 

** Probably you were that critic,” said Hilda. 

“Not I. You honor me too highly. 1 have no 
talent of that sort.” 

At this moment Ethel came into the room. 

**Dinner is ready, Edgar.” 

“Ah!” Edgar yawned. ‘ Now, then, I must bow 
to the conventional rule of handing a lady down 
stairs. Hilda—” Hilda put her hand through his 
arm. ‘Now, Bernard!’ 

Bernard folded his arms, to imply that he would 
not conduct his sister to the dining-room. She sprang 
lightly down t e stairs, in school-girl fashion, care- 
less ot her brother Bernard’s c »ntemptuous rudeness, 

At dinnec Edgar asked fur some good wine; but 
though Uncle Harry had sent for more, it had not 
arrived. E igar male grimaces over the poor Medoc. 

“This soup is capital. How does that wretch, old 
Martha, continue? I suppose she vegetates still at 
Hawkesleizh?” 

**She is the best frien’ I have in the world,” said 
Bernard. ‘I wish Edgar would contrive to speak 
civilly of her in my presence.” 

“My good, childish brother,” answered Edgar, 
“what on earth is the use of talking nonsense? Abso- 
lutely, Bernard, you do little more here thau wrangle. 
You will upset your temper, and ruin your digestion.” 

To this Bernard made no reply, because Sam en- 
tered with fresh plates; but when Hilda and Ethel 
had quitted the room, and he was left alone with 
E igar and the indifferent Medoc, he spoke his mind, 
with passionate freedom, to that gentleman, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BROTHERS. 


** EpGAR, what brings you home?” asked Bernard, 
in a hoarse voice, which rage rendered tremuloas. 
* What brings you to Hawkesleigh? You are not 
wanted here; you have noright here, You have spent 
more than your share of everything. I have spent 
nothing; consequently, I claim a home, a shelter, and 
food for the present. But you have no right to set 
your foot inside the threshold.” 

The blue eyes of the elder brother emitted a sort of 
white light. His short upper lipcurled, and lay back 
over the strong white teeth, as the lip of a dog who 
meditates a spring. Concentrated wrath held him as 
inavice. Presently, calming himself with a huge 
effort, he said, quietly: 

“Am I to comprehend that my father has vested all 
the authority in your hands? Do you contemplate 
marrying, and establishing yourself at once as the 
master of Hawkesleigh? Pray explain yourself, be- 
cause I confess to a weak understanding in sach 
matters. English law may have changed without my 
knowledge, and perhaps now it is at the option of the 
younger brother to forbid the elder one the house. 
Pray instruct my ignorance; is it 80?” 

‘** When the elder brother is a debauched profligate, 
who only returns to tamper with the affections of & 
beautiful creature like—Hilda”—it was difficult for 
him to bring the name out—“ when the elder brother 
has caused his name to be coupledwith shame and 
opprobrium; when he owes debts whiich he can’t— 
nay, and never means to pay; when he is false tothe 
name of a gentleman, only retaining the outward 
semblance as a cloak to hide his vices—then the 
younger brother has a right to question him when be 
appears at home, aud to ask what brings him there.” 

“ Unquestionably he has a right to cross-examine 
me as if he were a sergeant-at-law; only it is at my 
option to remain silent, or to question him in return. 
Suppose I ask you what madness possesses you, when 
you dream that a girl like Hilda would ever regard & 
feeble, evil-tempered cripple like yourself in any other 
light than that of a plaything, whose follies, and 
storms, and melo-dramatic anguishes amuse her more 
than an acted scene, because the passion is real, and 
she is the actual heroine of the piece? My unamiable 
brother, all this spite and impotent fary is because ! 
am come home, and Hilda is delighted to see me. 
She loves me. I cannot help it. I do nothing 





for an accident of circumstances.” 

Every word that Edgar uttered, in the coldest, most 
polished accent, pierced through Bernard’s heart like 
@ dagger, and stung him to deadly rage. He hardly |» 
seemed human to Edgar, who, hating bim thorougb- | 
ly, holding his existence of no more value than that | 
of a stinging insect, was yet restrained from violence | 


excite her affection. It is absurd to quarrel with me | ; 
KA 


by that cold prudence which was part of Lis nature. \y 
You look dangerous, my dear Bernard, If iwere | @ 


not infinitely the stronger of the two, I should fear ® 





spring. You are like a sick tiger” 
“If I had the strength,” growled Bernard, in the 
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CHAPTER XVi: 
THE POBT-OFFICE. 
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deep, savage Hawkesleigh tone of anger, ‘I would 
tear out your heart!” 

 T don’t doubt you,” the other answered, with acold 
laugh. ‘ Only this kind of cemonstration is so dis- 
agreeable—and, under certain circumstances, might 
be so dangerous—that I sball consider it necessary to 
speak to Doctor Taunton the next time I go into 
Moorly, and I shall ask him what he considers the best 
way of securing a lunatic of your particular stamp.” 

Here Bernard utterly lost control over bis temper. 


| He flung himself with all his feeble strength at the 


throat of his detested brother. Edgar met him with 
one hand, rose, seized him by the shoulders, and 
shook him as easily as he would have shaken a child 
of three years old. The calm, cruel athlete did not 
relinquish his hold of Bernard until the latter was 
giddy and sick from the effects of the shaking. 

“There,” cried Edgar, trundling him to the floor, 
where he lay exbausted and panting, “ now will you 
learn to keep your little wretched claws from me?” 

It was some time before poor Bernard cou!d pick 
himself up. When at last he stood upen his feet 
again, he looked into the handsome, mocking face of 
Edgar with a wild but deadly purpose. 

“I, will have full vengeance for to-night, if I wait 
twenty years for it! You, by your brutality in throw- 
ing me over a wall—-I was too young and too timid to 
climb—broke my leg when I was ten jears old, and 
made me acripple for life. To you I owe my feeble- 
ness, My nérvousness, my weak health. For this I 
hated you; but the cup was not full until to-night, 
when you turned your savage strength against me, 
and overwhelmed me with your brute force. I am 
humiliated to-night. I shall bide my time. I would 
live in a dungeon twenty years, shut out from light 
and beauty, and all that I prize, if at the end of that 
time I could write in your blood upon these stones of 
this house that you were dead!” 

The last words were almost screamed by the mad- 
dened Bernard. He rushed from the room, and did 
not appear again to his brother and sister, or to Hilda, 
for two or three days. He took his meals alone, and 
sat up in his chamber, writing, reading and painting. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE POST-OFFICE. 


IT was the day before the ball at Renfrew Manor. 
Bernard had by this time shown himself down stairs. 
He was cold to Hilda. Or Edgar he took no notice. 

Mr. Hawkesleigh’s gout was mending, and he came 
of an evening to dine with his children. He kept a 
rather sharp eye upon his elder son and Hilda. 
Nothing would have distressed the now frugal squire 
more than a poor, imprudent marriage in his family. 
However, he found nothing to excite his anxiety in 
the demeanor of the yourg people. Bernard did not 
tell him of bis quarrel with Edgar, and the squire was 
not a very observant person until his suspicions were 
aroused. He knew nothing of the discord between 
his sons. 

“ Now, I wonder which of you will come with us to 
the ball to-morrow night?” said Ethel. ‘One of 
you must come, you know.” 

‘“ Bernard, you will come, there’s a kind creature,” 
said Hilda, coaxingly. ‘Edgar cannot. You know 
he is a stranger to the Renfrews. Besides, he is not 
invited.” 

‘*Most cogent reason,” laughed the equire. 
“ Bernie will go, wont you, Bernie lad?” 

* No,” answered Bernard, in a cold, sharp tone. 
‘““No, I shall not go.” 

Ethel’s countenance fe!l. 

“*Whatshall we do, papa? Must we stay at home?”’ 

“No,” said the indulgent father; “ there it no need 
for you to stop at home.” But he pulled his thick 
brown mustache absently. 

He knew that Edgar’s naughtiness had travelled 
down before him. Stiff Scotch Presbyterian bankers, 
like the Renfrews, would not care to entertain the 
polished libertine. 

“If Bernie is so crusty, I’ve a deuce of a mind to 
take you both myself. They’ll give me a couch ina 
corner, and I dare say I can have a game of whist. I 
believe Renfrew will be glad to receive me.” 

“Do you mean the Renfrew pere or jils?” asked 
Edgar. 

“O, the father; but the son isa nice lad. Hilda, if 
you are half wise, you will captivate him. I some- 
times have cursed the lot, when I have thought how 
they got hold of all our land; but since I have seen 
the boy—’’ 

The squire paused, and presently asked for another 
cup of tea. “I can’t make out why Bernie wont go. 
Is it the iameness, lad? Why, I am lame with gout, 
and that is worse; yet I would go.” 

“It is simply that [ have made up mind ndt to.” 

““A very good reason, too, Bernard,” Hilda said, 
playfally, but satirically, noddirg ber head at him. 

Hilda had learnt from Edgar the full particulars of 
the quarrel. She had been much amused at hearing 
of the way in which Bernard had been punished, and 
in tiuitely tickled at the recital of his desperate threats 
—his desire to write in the blood of his brother upon 
the stones of the castle that he was dead. Such dem- 
onstration was but another part of the melodrama 
that the hapless Bernard was always acting for her 
euification, She had too much tact and breeding to 
tell him she knew of his violence and Edgar’s chas- 
tisement; but in her dancing dark eyes Bernard 
read everything. 

From the moment that his elder brother set foot in 
the castle, Bernard had given up all hopes of ever 
Winning the love of Hilda. Another passion now 
possessed him—the desire, the will, the determina- 


| ming; there was not a morsel in the castle. Ethel 





tion, to gain a full, and deep, and complete vengeance. | 
He hardly asked himself how this was to be obtained. 

Bernard had no intention of committirg murder. 
But Edgar’s ruin, and subsequent death, and the 
humiliation of the proud, scornful, mocking Hilda, 
were the ardent wishes of his heart. He was a hypo- 
crite without knowing it. He told himself that cruelty 
and injustice had rendered him bitter, savage and 
unscrupulous; that the only way to revenge himself 
upon fate was by planning the downfall of his enemies. 
Had he known how low Hilda bad fallen already, he 
would have suffered, it is probable, ten times more 
through jealousy than he suffered now; and if it had 
been possible for his loathing of Edgar to grow strong- 
er, it would have increased, doubtless, tenfold. 

Ignorant of all this, Bernard believed he had dis- 
covered Hilda’s plot; and,resolving to wait and watch 
his time,he fancied, in the course of things, vengeance 
from another hand than his would fall on the reckless | 
prcfligate—vengeance from the hand of a wronged 
and outraged husband— Raymond Renfrew! 

“She loves E:dgar, and she will marry Renfrew,” 
Bernard said, to himself. ‘‘ She will take the wealth 
which the one offers her; she will «ffer her love to the 
other; me she amuses herself by torturing. Thus she 
uses us all. But, sweet lady, divine dream of my 
youth, sorceress, woman, fiend!”—and he laughed 
sardonically—*‘ you will have an enemy upon your 
trail. I will watch until I discover—until your hus- 
band discovers all. Then I will glut myself—then I 
will gain a full-fed vengeance!” 

Hilda and Ethel were going to the ball. It was 
Friday. Preparations were rife. A dressmaker or 
two had been in the house several dars. Ethel was 
wild with delight and anticipation. Presently Hilda 
discovered that some peculiar tinted crimson sewing- 
silk was indispensable in the making in some trim- 


and Martha rummaged cupboards, and turned over 
boxes; but all was of no avail—none was to be had. 

‘* We must send into Moorly,” said Hilda. 

*T might match it at the huckster’s at Tregalt, Miss 
Hawkesleigh,” observed Martha, in a dignified tone. 
Servant as she was, she always treated Hilda with a 
kind of haughtiness. Instinct and prejudice combin- 
ed to set this old woman against the young lady. 

‘Then, if you will, Martha,” said Hilda, with such 
a bright smile as would have intoxicated almost any 
man, dut which aroused in Martha neither interest 
nor admiration; “then, if you would, [ shall be so 
much obliged to you, Martha. See, the snow has all 
melted, and there has been a drying wind these last 
twodays. The walk will do you good— put some color 
into your cheeks, Martha—make you look quite 
charming.” 

Far back in the fairy regions of Martha’s youth lay 
asunny picture of a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked lass, 
of ready wit and nimble tongue, and shrewd if not 
thoughtfal mind. 

This girl read romances in her leisure hours; and 
although she was too sengible to be carried away by 
them into the committal of sin, or even folly, she yet 
was predisposed by their influence to yield up her 
whole heart—though not without a struggle—to her 
young master, handsome, reckless Harry Hawksleigh. 
Martha, at that time, was a waiting-maid to his mo- 
ther. When the young squire first whispered love 
secrets into the girl’s ear, she blushed, and believed 
him. When, after a time, he proposed her shame, all 
the woman’s wounded pride rose in arms at the in- 
sult. She ran hot and angry to his mother—at whose 
feet she had been brought up—and telling her all, | 
implored, in humbled shame, that she might leave 
the castle. The walls for her seemed tainted. 

Martha was a virtuous woman. Had Edgar 
Hawkesleigh heard these annals of her youth ti:ve, 
he would have laughed that word to scorn—he would 
have said that Martha was an ambitious person, and 
acold schemer. She was neither. Her nature was 
singularly concentrative, singularly devoted. Her 
passions were strong; her love, and her hate, and her 
prejudices, and her expressions were strong. She 
left Hawkesleigh, and lived afew years in London as 
nurse, well recommended by her late mistress. 

At the end of three years Harry Hawkesleigh 
brought home his bride, and Martha was prayed to 
return and supervise the housekeeping, as the house- 
keeper was dead. She went back, and there she had 
remained ever since. She closéd the eyes of her first 
and second mistress, and also of Hilda’s mother; she 
brought up the children of her master. For him she 
always maintained a romantic, faithful, yet pure 
affection. 

It was among the dimmest things of memory now 
with the squire that he had ever offered any sort of 
“lover’s love” to the faithful, brown-faced, elderly 
woman. But while be only regarded her in the light 
of a confidential privileged servant, Martha enter- 
tained towards him a strong, strange, single affection. 
She had devoted herself to celibacy and the care of his 
children. Upon Bernard most of her maternal in- 
stincts concentrated themselves. Of E|gar’s beauty 
she had been proud in his childhood; but her discrim- 
ination soon showed her his cold heart, his se'fishness, 
his cruelty. Now she only loved him as Harry’s son; 
for himself she entertained scanty affection. 

She had much pride in and tenderness for Ethel. 
She tried to impress the beautiful little girl with a 
contempt for all ‘‘ putting on of apparel.” But in- 
stinct—woman’s instinct—spoke louder than Martha 
to Ethel, who, gifted, besides, with love of the beauti- 
ful, was excessively fond of dress. 

Now, Martha disliked and distrusted Hilda; and 
Martha, despite her sixty years, held the memory of 
her own young days in such regretful, sentimental 





respect, that it actually pained the strange, proud 





old woman to hear the young lady mockingly prophe- 
sy & bloom which would be charming upon her with- 
ered cheek. Martha winced, and then doggedly an- 
swered: 

‘*T wonder, Miss Hawkesleigh, how you will like, 
when you come to be sixty, to havea young luss mock- 
ing at your wrinkles. I think you will flout some.” 

**Good gracious! I almost hope I shan't live to be 
sixty. It must be terrible old! Howdo you feel, 
Martha? To me it seems impossible to arrive at such 
an age. Ah! Edgar, isthat you? Iam talking about 
old age. Can you &ncy me wrinkled, with false teeth, 
a shaking voice, and shrivelled, knotted hands, loaded 
with diamonds,a red velvet turban upon my gray hair, 
and talking scandal in acracked tone? Can you fancy 
me playing eagerly at whist for half-crown points?” 

“What an atrocious picture!” said handsome Ed- 
gar, shutting his eyes, as if to shut out @ painful vis- 
ion. ‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t make me ill by the 
contemplation of such horrors.” 

It did seem horrible te Edgar, the contemplation of 
Hilda in the misty future, a shaking, palsied, wicked 
old woman. Hilda—shrivelled, embittered, wither- 
ed, bowed with age—Hilda would then possess neither 
dignity nor loveliress. 

‘“It behoves me to dic before I am sixty, that I see 
plainly,” said Miss Hav kesleigh, laughing. ‘* How- 
ever, as I have plenty of time before me, I needn’t 
fret just forty years beforehand. You will go to 
Tregalt for the crimson sewing silk, wont you?” 

Martha set out to search for the silk, wrapped in a 
gray cloak, and with a scarlet old-world bood upon 
her head, in lieu of a bonmet. She left the castle 
grounds, and took her way across the moor, in the 
direction of Tregalt. It was a gray, wintry, boister- 
ous sort of day. Martha’s gray cloak and brown dress 
were much blown about by the wind. When she en- 
tered the village, the children were playing in the 
mud, as they had formerly played in the snow. As 
soon as her back was turned, though she was still 
within hearing, they raised the shouts of derision 
with which they usually assailed every passer-by: 

“Old woman! Red Riding Hood! Old Mother 
Hubbard, what went to the cupboard!” 

Renfrew would have paused in delight to find that 
gracious, humorous nursery legend had penetrated 
among the rough villagers. Bernard, as we have 
seen, scorned and hated them for their mockery. 
Neither Hilda nor Edgar would the imps have at- 
tacked. There is a dignity about excessive youthful 
beauty in costly attire which overawes the herd. 

Martha turned, and shook her fist at the little 
rabble. - -, 

“If I’d the doing of ye, I’d beat ye all with a cat- 
o’-nine-tails,” she said. 

A well-aimed missile—a dirty bag of potato skins— 
knocked cff her hood at this juncture. 

“Olor! I beg your pardon, mum,” said the imp, 
who had offered the insult. 

It was a hoydenish girl, with a coat about her 

shoulders. The sleeves were too long for her arms, 
and they hung down empty at her sides. A scanty, 
brown petticoat covered her lower limbs. “Upon her 
head was a rough carter’s hat; her feet were thrust 
into hob-nailed boots, lacing up the front. 
* “ll teach you to beg my pardon,’ Martha cried, 
making a sudden spring at the child; but the lissom 
lass leaped lightly away, climbed to the top of a high 
mud wall, and then raised her voice in shrilly articu- 
lated imitations of the chant of chanticleer. 

Her companions below took up the cry, and a whole 
chorus of the ‘‘cock’s shrill clarion” nearly drove 
poor Martha frantic. She was obliged to admit that 
nothing could be gained in an encounter of this kind, 
and she was forced to acknowledge to herself that she 
had been fooli#h to enter into it; so, picking up ber 


hood, all stained with mud, she made hastily for * the , 


shop” of the village, where tea, coffee, pepper, and 
mustard, cheese, butter, candles, and bread, flour, 
carraway seeds, sugar,and tu ffy, oranges, figs, raisins 
and eggs, tape, calico, print dresses, and blankets, 
cottons, sewing silk, worsted, and needles, bacon, bis- 
cuits, apptes, and coarse flannel were sold by a thriv- 
ing couple, named Jonas. This shop was also a post- 
office. 

Mrs Jonas was rather a grubby-looking woman, 
with black finger-nails. She woreevery winter a litile 
green and black worsted plaid shawl, pinned close to 
her throat, and crossed upon her bosom. For the rest, 
Mrs. Jonas was forty years old, she had a dingy com- 
plexion, was an untidy person, hardly ever knew 
where to find the drapery goods when they wereasked 
for, and was uncertain about bills, sometimes sending 
them in again after they had been paid, though never 
making the mistake of fancying they had been paid 
when they had not. 

“Such young termigants, such limbs as you’ve got 
here in Tregalt, Mrs. Jonas, are a shame and asin, 
and a scandal to the place; ii’s a police-officer as is 
wanted here.” 

Her white hair was blown about her sharply-fea- 
tured, angry, thin brown face. In her hand was the 
muddy hood. She put it upon the counter, and point- 
ed out its detilement to grubby Mrs. Jonas. Martha 
was a remarkably cleanly personage. The dirt upon 
the hat was, in her sight, a frightful circamstance. 
But Mrs, Jonas, all unwashed and unkempt of comb, 
or brash, or soap, or towel, saving once a week—and 
then only in :canty measure—saw nothing very 
dreadful in a bit of harmless black mud. 

“It will rub off, bless you, Mrs. Martha. Get into 
the parlor with you, and I'll give you acloth to rab 
it with, if I can find one.” 

The parlor was a murky sort of den, divided from 
the shop by a glass door and window. Seated upon a 
ragged horseLair chair, Martha was soon basily en- 


gaged in rubbing away at her hood, with a very 

equivocal cloth of Mrs. Jonas’s producirg. While 
| thus empioyed, she bappened to lift her eyes, and 
| lock cacually into the shop. There she perceived a 
| person, who interested her sufficiently to cause her 
| to tling the hood down, and to peer curiously through 
the unwashed, greenish glass panes. 

Old Hilde, the witch, ragged, forlorn, and sinister 
as ever, grotesque in her hideous assemblage of raza, 
witha tattered cloak enveloping her head—old Hilda 
stood before the counter, while the grimy hands «f 
Mrs, Jonas were busily delving into the drawer for 
Ai Called for” letters, the poste restante of Tregalt. 

Presently the two dirty hands met over the count r, 
and a letter was placed in that of old Hilda. 

“FE. D.,, till called for,” said Mrs. Joras. 

Hilda turned the letter over a few times, and then 
placed it in her bosom. 

*“T suppose von conldn’t trust me for threepenny- 
worth of tea, Mrs Jonas?” 

“There’s two shillings due now. I can’t give no 
more credit than Ide, If Jonas was to know of half 
as I give, he’d be fit for a straight-weskit,” 

It seemed to matter but little to old Hilda whether 
the respectable Mr, Jonas stood in any danger of 
‘ultimately requiring the above-named article of attire 
or not. 

** Tf you'll credit me for the threepennyworth,” she 
said, ‘ I'll bring 21 next week.” 

«a Thai’s the way it is,” said Mra Jonas. “ Every- 
body’s a-going to come and pay off next week, and no 
one never comes.” 

Supposing this statement of Mrs. Jonas’s to be 
veracions, it remains an unsolvable problem how she 
contrived to save money every year out of the buai- 
ness, and bad already purchased two rows of cottages 
and a great turnip field; but there are many unsolv- 
able problems in sccial matters. 

Martha’s curiosity was greatly piqued in regard to 
Hilda’s letter. She could not account to herself for 
the singular m*-=sr in which she instantly associat- 
ed it with the family at the castle, and a mystery. 
She came hoodless into the shop, and confronted the 
withered woman, fifteen years her elder. 

‘* Hilda, I’ll lend you sixpence,” said Martha. 

Hilda started, in lieu of thanking Martha, and 
looked guiltily at the serving-woman. 

‘“‘There’s sixpence;” continued Martha, putting 
one down. 

Hilda clutched it. Then came her tardy thanks. 

* You are welcome,” said Martha, briskly, bustling 
into the parlor after her hood. She tied it on, return- 
ed to the shop, and asked for the sewing silk, while 
Mrs. Jonas was weighing Hilda’s tea. When both 
were supplied, Martha followed Hilda out of the 
huckster’s. 

“T'll walk a bit with you.” 

Hilda laughed sardonica'ly. 

“Will you? That’s very condescending, Mrs. 
Martha.” 

‘* Who’s that letter for?” asked Martha, bluntly. 
She had no time to waste in parrying words or com- 
pliments—she drove straight to the point at once, 

“You'd like to know, doubtless,” cackled Hilda. 

“ Ay, would I, if it be for anybody at the castle,’ 
said Martha. 

The two old women looked into each other’s sharp 
eyes suspiciously. 

‘¢ T’ll pay you, if you’ll tell me who it is far?” 

** What will you pay?’’ 

** What I can afford—what do you expect?” 

‘*A good deal,” Hilda nodded, and she grinned, 
hideously. 

“T haven’t a good deal to give.” 

“Tf you keep counsel, and would pay me reg’lar as 
much as the other does, I’d tell you, and make a good 
thing out of it. Why shouldn’t 1?” 

‘*Teil me what von mean?” asked Martha, impa- 
tiently. ‘ 

“© yes,” and the ancient dame winked wickedly 
at the serving-woman. 

“ What do you want me to pay you?” 

*‘ Half-a crown a time a letter comes, if so be as I 
Jet vu see it, and tell you who it’s for each time.” 

* You shall have halt-a-crown now, if you'll tell 
me who it’s for.” 

* Out with it, thei.” 

Martha produced a half-crown, and hel it between 
her finger and tnumb. 

“ It’s for Hilda Hawkesleigh,” cried the old witch, 
with a contemptuous laugh; “ that fine lady up at 
the castle.” 

** And does she get many of these letters?” 

** One or two a montb.” 

** And the postmark?” 

Give me the money. 
Martha.” 

The serving-woman handed her the coin. 

“Tell me this? Does she go to you for the 
letters?” 

* Yes; she couldn’t ask at the post-cffice.” 

** And she pays you half-a-crown a time?” 

‘* Yes. Will you give me the same?” 

* No; but 1's) pay you better, if you will let me see 
you give her this letter.” 

“She’s yoezg, and strong, and revengeful, ard 
she’ll murder me,” said old Hilda, ‘ I’m seventy- 
five years old, Mrs. Martha.” 

“Let me look at the letter. 
back again.” 

But Hilde was too deep for Martha, in whore eyes 
she read an unscrupulous impatience and curiogity. 

‘* | know all that’s in the letters,” she said; ‘‘and 
who they are from. I know as much about them as 
Hilda Hawkesleigh herself, I'd teil everything for 
tweuty five pounds,” 


I'll tell you no more, 


You shall have it 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
IN THE MIST. 





BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


The primroses. crowned with fireflies, 
Blink through the twilight their golden eyes, 
And the mist-sprites down in the hollow 
Hide the blue river trom watchful stars, 
Weaving across it their shadow bars, 
But the starlight knows where to follow. 


They twist and tangle the bramble-bells, 
And shut the roses in airy cells; 

They fold all the flelds in their hazes. 
Yet never a wind strays out but knows 
Where, in the darkness, to find its rose, 

And the dewdrops find all the daisies. 


Whether my true love waits me or no 
At her cottage gateway down below, 
In the dew-dimpled daisy hollow, 
I cannot tell, for they 've hidden all, 
Even the white road, under their pall, 
But my footsteps know where to fullow. 


The brook sings sadly. groping its way 

Through tasselled curtains of meadow hay, 
And velvet of leaning lilies; 

Sings of the mists of absence and years, 

Sings of the mists of sorrow and tears, 
And the violet to listen so still is. 


Rut why should-I heed it? Through the dusk 
Her garden roses waft me their musk, 
And love lights the mist in the hollow. 
O, never the darkness so deep could be, 
Nor seas so wide 'twixt my love and me, 
But my heart would know where to follow! 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PIONEER LIFE. 
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THE sunlight was fast fading from the western sky 
when Mr. Moreland entered the gate of the little 
snuggery he called home. But for some reason, there 
was a cloud upon his usually smooth brow, which he 
tried in vain to dispel before he entered the presence 
of his family. 

The dearest treasures of his heart, at that time, 
consisted of his wife and two beautiful children—a 
boy of six years, and a little girl, whose blue eyes had 
scarcely seen four years. 

“ Papa has tome,” said the little fairy—“ papa has 
tome. I’m so ’lad!” And she jumped up and down, 
clapping her little hands in perfect glee; while little 
Orlando walked into the parlor with the dear papa 
he had met half way down the walk. 

Mrs, Moreland, who was always a pattern of neat- 
ness, was dressed in a light flowing muslin, for it was 
sultry August, and met her husband with a bright 
smile and a pleasant greeting, while little Elsie was 
quickly raised from the carpet by her papa, and a 
perfect shower of kisses bestowed upon her little 
dimpled face. 

‘* Papa, me has been dood all ’e time tu-day. Dest 
see how nice my d’ers is. Now did ’ou bring me some 
tandy?” said the little one as she twined her plump 
little arms about his neck. 

Of course the candy was soon forthcoming; and 
Orlando, or Ando, as the little girl called him, was 
800n in possession of bis full share of the coveted lux- 
ury. After the tea service was put away, the lamp 
was lighted and brought into the neatly furnished 
parlor. The sofa was wheeled up to the centre-table, 
which was well loaded with books from the very best 
authors. 

But the children must have their accustomed 
frolic with papa now; so for a full half hour the little 
parlor rang with joyous gladness. Ah, how those 
children loved to have papa condescend to be a child; 
and roll upon the bright soft carpet with them, toss- 
ing each one about like an elastic ball! And did not 
the man enjoy this being a ‘“‘boy again—” throwing 
off all harassing cares for the time? Indeed, these 
child- plays help to keep the heart young. 

After their play the little ones were robed for bed; 

their little forms were bowed beside mamma’s chair, 
their little hands clasped, while they tenderly whis- 
pered the ‘* Lord’s Prayer,” and then invoked bless- 
ings for dear papa and mamma. Very soon after 
they were snugly tucked in bed, having each received 
@ gond-night kiss. 
When Mrs. Moreland returned from the nursery, 
she found her husband apparently absorbed in a 
book; but as she passed him, in returning to her 
resting-chair, she observed that the book was opened 
upon a blank page. He rallied from his abstraction 
a8 soon as he was aware of her presence, and drew 
her to his. side upon the sofa. After they had con- 
versed awhile upon various subjects, Mr. Moreland 
inquired what she desired to hear read. - 

“Let’s have one of Scott’s beautiful poems to- 
night,” said Mrs, Moreland, as she took a bit of work 
from the ever ready basket, to be busy the while. 

Mr. Moreland had a clear, flexible voice, and it 
was a great pleasure to listen to his readings. But 
to-night his mind wandered away from the subject; 
he had scarcely reached the middle of the second 
page, when his wite placed her hand upon his arm, 
and inquired what troubled him: 

“ For,” said she, ‘‘ your voice sounds as though you 
were a great way (ff; and there is also a sound of 
distress. Now, dear Frank, just lay by the book for 
tais evening, and tell me what you have on your 
mind that troubles you. I’ve noticed for several 


days that you were not as cheerful as usual. Now 
what isthe cause? Are you not receiving as good 
wages at the shop as usual?” 

‘* Yes, my wages are as good as they have been for 
the last two years, !f not better; and yet we do not 
lay by ten dollars a quarter. I know you do the best 
you can to make my earnings go as far as possible; 
but how are we ever to have a home we can call our 
own at this rate? I’m almost tired of trying to get 
anything ahead.” 

“O Frank! you are too easily discouraged. We 
might be a great deal worse off than we are at 
present. You know we shall not buy any more car- 
peting or furniture in a long time, and I will get 
along with but very little expense for myself and the 
children for the next half year. You will only need 
one new suit the coming winter. I’m sure if we have 
our health, we can lay by quite a snug sum in the 
next six months.” 

‘“You are a real comforter,” said Mr. Moreland, 
and he drew the little woman nearer to himself; 
“but the rent takes off faster than you can save, and 
I’ve halfa mind to try my luck at the West.” 

“What, go on a farm there, ard leave our pleasant 
home here in the village, and all its privileges?” 

** Yes, 1 believe I can do better there than I-can 
here.” 

* But if you can’t lay up anything here, where you 
are earning good wages, how do you expect to pay for 
a farm at the West?” 

“I do not think of buying an improved farm; but 
if I could induce you to look favorably upon my plan, 
I would go straight to the woods, where I can get 
land by living on it a certain number of years. Then 
I should have a home of my own, without paying 
out balf I earned for rent. We could raise our own 
fruit and vegetables, and bave them fresh every day, 
instead of being obliged to take what happens to be 
in market.” 

** But would you not see harder times there than 
you ever did here?” said Mrs. Moreland. And a 
shudder ran through her frame as she thought of the 
hardships to be endured, and the continual fear of 
wild beasts prowling around her door; for she. had 
read and heard of “pioneer life” enough to know 
that it was not all romance. ‘ Then,” she continued, 
‘* how are the children to go to schowl?” 

‘‘The children are young yet; if they do not go to 
school for the next two years, they will do just as 
well. As for hard times, I expect it will take a good 
deal of patience and self-denial for the first few years. 
This J am-willing to endure for the sake of a home at 
last, but I do not like to bring you and the children 
into trouble.” 

** Well, dear husband, I never married you for the 
sake of keeping you at the bottom of the ladder, and 
if you really desire to try your fortune in the wilder- 
ness, I will go with you. ‘Where you lodge I will 
lodge,’ and 1’ll try to make your home as cheerful as 
I can. If I should ghow the ‘white feather,’ some- 
times, and sigh for this dear little nest and its luxu- 
ries, you foust bear with me.” 

Mr. Moreland gave the dearest treasure of his life 
a warm kiss and many promises of love and fidelity. 

Four months after this conversation found Mr. 
Moreland and his tamily, with their household goods, 
in the midst of a dense furest in the State of Michigan, 
nearly a dozen miles from any habitation, with the 

exception of a small hut some three miles distant 
occupied by a trapper in the winter season. 

It was nearly night when they reached the place 
they were to adopt as their own. There were several 
inches of snow upon the ground, the giant trees 
were dressed with the white, feathery spray, and 
looked like shrouded sentinels, while dark clouds 
hung, low and jagged, prophetic of another storm, 
and no shelter till they could create one. A desolate 
picture indeed for the travel-worn family! 

But Mr. Moreland soon had a huge fire built of logs 
and dead limbs. How it blazed and crackled and 
roared in the night winds! and how the flames 
leaped and danced about! The children thought 
they had never seen s» fine a sight. 

As soon as possible after the fire was built Mr. 
Moreland made a tent of carpets and blankets. This 
was to be their resting-place until some logs could be 
cut and rolled togetber. Of course this could not be 
completed in a mor ent, nor even in a day. If any 
article was wanted, he would be obliged to go more 
than haW a score of miles to get it, even to the grind- 
ing of an axe. ; 

While Mr. Moreland “ pitched their tent,” his wife 
prepared their first evening meal in the ferest, which 

was eaten with a relish a king might envy. For 
three weeks this tent was all the shelter this lone 
family had; then they moved into a small cabin 

which had been put up by four men, three of them 

having come from the neighboring settlement, only 

twelve miles distant. This was a better shelter than 

the tent; still the floor was one of nature’s own, but 

they could keep warm and dry. 

Mrs. Moreland shed many tears over their hard- 

ships, when she thought of the warm, cosy habitation 

they had left, with its soft couches and luxurious 

arm-chairs, its beautiful parlor and cheerful morning 

room, and then contrasted it with her present abode. 

However, she was very careful that her husband 

should never see her in these moods. She would not 

complain, for hissake. She knew very well that he 

had much to contend with that he had not. dreamed 

of, though he had tried to count the cost of the un- 

dertaking before he had cume to the “‘ woods.” 

The long, dreary winter was passing slowly away, 

but not so their supplies; for, although they laid in a 

much larger store than usual for their winter’s use, 





a large share of it was gone before the season was 
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halfspent. Butter and meat were all gone, and, for 
six months, were not to be found for any price. 

The warm spring sun shone out at last upon the 
little cleared patch around the cabin. Little Orlando 
and Elsie greeted the first warm day with shouts of 
joy, that made the forests ring with music. 

The snow had passed away, and bright red berries 
peeped from their mossy beds. Ah, those spring 
days! What happiness they brought to those chil- 
dren, who had been confined in that small, dark 
room! for it was only lighted by four panes of glass. 
Sweet as bird music were their cheerful voices and 
merrv laughter to the fond mother’s ears. Eagerly 
she watched the little wanderers, lest they should 
wander too far away in their new-found happiness, 
and thus get lost in the dark old woods, 

Then when they came in, with their hands laden 
with the earliest spring flowers, how her eyes grew 
dim as she remembered her own happy, happy child- 
hood, when she went forth, with a merry, bounding 
heart, half a score of playmates surrounding her. 
Now she was far away from those loved ones; but he 
was dearer to her than all others, and perhaps the 
day was not so very far distant when they should 
have a pleasant home again. If she only had one 
congenial lady friend, to come in, sometimes, and 
give her a word of sympathy or encouragement, she 
would be so very glad. 

Sometime after Spring had fairly made her graceful 
entree, decked with buds and blossoms, and the deli- 
cate green leaves surrounded her fair young brow, 
Mr. Moreland came into the cabin, and found his wife 
in tears. 

“ What, what!” said he; “homesick this spring 
morning, when a!) nature is bright and cheerful, and 
when you kept up such good ‘courage all through 
those lung, dark days last winter, and I was almost 
ready to give up in despair! I used to wonder that 
you did not show the ‘ white feather’ you spoke of. 
Leven kept nice phrases studied up, on purpose to 
comfort you; but now you have taken me all by sur- 
prise, and I’ve forgotten every one.” 

**O Frank! I never meant you should find me in 
tears. Now you need not laugh at me, but I am 
homesick. If we could only have some of the com- 
forts of the old home, 1 might be a little more con- 
tented. I’m sure, if we had lived in this way where 
we were, we might have been rich as Croesus by this 
time. Then we could see a friendly face, and occa- 
sionally a new book or paper.” 

“Tm sure I can sympathize with you; but, do you 
know, if we had lived in this way when we were at 
home, we shouldn’t have been respected. I suppose 
it is because people can live cheaper and dress plainer 
here in the woods, that they leave comfortable habi- 
tations in settled places. But cheer up, little wife. 
I think we shall be able to have a snug house this 
fall, and I live in hopes of being prospered, so that we 
may have all the comforts of the old home before 
many years, Let’s look on the bright side, as you 80 
frequently tell me ” - 

Just then little Elsie came running in, with her 
hands full of flowers, and, climbing up on her mam- 
ma’s lap, exclaimed: 

“TI do ’ove you, mamma, and papa, too! and me 
al’ays ’i)l!’? 

* You are mamma’s little comforter,” said Mrs. 
Moreland, ‘and I do not know how we should keep 
house witbout our little darling.” 

‘*] hope she will be a comfort to mamma for a good 
many years to come,” said Mr. Moreland; and he 
gave both mother and child a kiss of fondest affection, 
and then went to bis work. 

Mrs. Moreland bad a frolic with the children, for 
Orlando had come in for a share of attention. Noth- 
ing pleased tbe children so much as a nice play with 
mamma. This they had almost every day, for Mrs. 
Moreland felt how much they must miss the society 
of their former playmates. When they were tired 
Elsie was rocked to sleep, and then the clock-work 
of the little cabin went on again. 

This time, when Elsie awoke, she complained of a 
severe pain in her head and throat, and said: 
‘Mamma, Elty is so tired.” 

Mrs. Moreland’s mind was at once fearful of that 
terrible disease of the throat which so frequently 
proves fatal. She applied the remedies she had, 
which were few enough, for their supplies of medicine 
had been lost on the road, having been placed in a 
box by themselves; but the child grew worse. All 
night the anxious parents watched the little sufferer. 
O, how they longed for the first peep of day! for it 
was impossible to follow the trail through those 
dense forests after nightfall. 

Mr. Moreland started for a physician at the earliest 
dawn. Twelve long, weary miles must be passed 
over before he could retrace his steps. What might 
not happen before he could return? His little pet, 
the joy of his heart, might pass away from earth long 
before he could look upon her sweet young face 
again. 

And what of Mrs. Moreland, left with the little boy 
and the moaning Elsie? All day long did she try to 
soothe the pain and allay the raging fever. Seeing 
that her darling baby continued to grow worse, she 
burst into tears. Orlando, seeing his mother weep, 
twined his arms about her neck, told her how he 
loved his own dear mamma; and if little sis would 
only get well, he said, he would give her all his play- 
things, and always be ever so good to her. 

Thus he tried to comfort bis mother the best he 
could; and she drew the dear boy. closer to her, and 
covered his face with warm kieses, silently praying 
the dear Heavenly Father to bless her only son. 

The long hours passed one after another, and at 





Mr. Moreland returned with Dr. Leslie. But tt was 
too late; for, although the doctor remained with 
them, he could not stay the angel of Death. When 
the morning sun arcse, little Elsie’s bright spirit 
passed to thore upper regions, where the pure dwell 
in perfect harmony, and where none need say, “I'm 
sick.” 

The grief-stricken mother washed the little waxen 
form, and dressed it in spotless muslin, and arranged 
each little ringlet of hair for the last time. Then she 
called her husband and the almost broken-hearted 
brother to look at the face of their little pet once 
more, before she laid her in the little crib which had 
been carefully prepared for the loved form. 

After this, all went quietly about the work that was 
necessary to be performed, though they would gladly 
have nursed their grief, and wept away the hours 
that left the “‘ casket” still in their presence 

Orlando went round on tiptoe, often asking If little 
sis wouldn’t get well if he kept real still unti) she 
woke up. He could not believe that she woukl never 
open her bright eyes upon him again, and go to 
gather bright mosses and sweet flowers down by the 
murmuring brook. 

Just as the warm, bright sun was sinking appar- 
ently into the waters of the great lake, on the follow- 
iug day, the angels looked down upon a sorrowing 
group surrounding an open grave. The parents and 
brother, with the kind-hearted physician, were all 
that went with little Elsie to her last resting-place. 

Very tenderly did the doctor commend the grief- 
stricken ones to the dear Father above, “* who afflicts 
none willingly,” and earnestly he prayed that this 
affliction might be sanctified to them. Then he as- 
sisted Mr. Moreland to bury the beautifal casket be- 
neath the sod. 

Ah, how desolate the home appeared without the 
little prattler! Very quietly, but with tearfa) eyes, 
did the fond mother pick up all the clothes that ber 
angel baby had worn, and lay them away in the 
trunks. The little doll, with its broken arm and 
sadly mutilated face, was laid away with as much 
care as though it had been a priceless gem. How 
often would she look at the toy, and remember how 
her little daughter enjoyed the hours she spent in 
acting the part of a mother to Dolly, hushing it to 
sleep in her sweet, childish voice. Very tenderly did 
each parent watch over the little boy, lest he, too, 
should be snatched from their fond embrace. 





Volatile April passed away, with soft showers and 
deep blue sky, and sweet, gentle May had been 
ushered in with all due honors. Mrs. Moreland had 
just finished house-cleaning. All things were in as 
good order as it was possible to make them. Evening 
shadows gathered around the little family, as they 
sat by the bright wood fire—for the nights were 
chilly—when Mr. Moreland exclaimed : 

** 1’ll tell you what it is, wife, if I have my health, 
V’ll have ten acres chopped by fall, and pretty well 
cleared! And I’ve got a good many logs cut and 
hewed for our new house. Now whatdo you think of 
that?” 

“I’m sure it is pleasant to thirk of getting into 
more prosperous circumstances; but I can’t see how 
you are to raise a good-sized house. There are only 
three men within twelve miles of here. J often won- 
der why you chose such an out-of-the-way place, so 
very far into the wood.” 

** T liked the soil here, and I thought this might 
yet be a thriving township; and I believe so still. 
I'll warrant we shall have plenty of neighbors before 
the summer passes away.” 

He had scarcely finished the sentence when “ rap, 
rap, rap,” was heard at the door. Such an unusual 
sound startled each member of the family. 

Mr. Moreland opened the door, and invited the 
Stranger to enter. 

‘* Before I accept your hospitality,” said the trav- 
eller, “I must request you to accommodate half a 
dozen tired mortals to supper and a night’s lodging, 
at least.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Moreland, “I shall not refuse 
you, but you will find rather hard fare; but such as 
it is you will be quite welcome to for the present.” 
The sight of two female figures was enough to drive 
away all thoughts of fatigue from Mrs. Moreland. 
She forgot that she was tired, or had even been hard 
at work all day. Two little boys came in with the 
ladies, and Orlando, though a little shy at first, soon 
managed to make their acquaintance. 

While the ladies and children found pleasant en- 
tertainment with Mrs. Moreland, the gentlemen were 
engaged in finding out locations; for Mr. Moreland 
was well posted in such matters. 

Two families had come here to find homes, willing 
to brave all the trials and hardships of « new country 
for the sake of one spot on earth they could call their 
own. After they had taken refreshments, they gath- 
ered around the tire, and told over the trials they had 
met on their way hither. 

During the conversation, Mrs Moreland told them 
how she lived. for the first three weeks of winter, in 
a tent made up of carpets and blankets; then, after 
they settled in their present abode, she lived for four 
weeks more without a floor beneath her feet; then 
her husband split out some logs and laid down. 
Several times be had been obliged to be absent over 
night, and she had been forced to nail her door— 
which was only a bed-quilt —fast to the wall. for fear 
of the wild animals that went prowling about the 
cabin. 

‘“* But saddest, and hardest of all to bear,” said sbe, 
‘*was when our little girl sickened and died, bere in 
this great forest, with only the doctor to lend us aid 
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her coffin, dig the grave, and bury her. O, those 
were sad days! But we’ve a jewel in heaven now.” 
Tearful eyes looked upon the promising little boys 
who were down in the corner chatting away like 
spring birds; and each mother’s heart wondered if 
her cherished darling would be taken from her warm, 
loving heart during the first year of their pilgrimage 
in this strange land. 

The little cottage clock rang out the hour of nine; 
then the act of retiring was considered. Orlando 
thought both the little boys could sleep with him, on 
his little ‘* truck,” if they laid cluse together. So 
they were disposed of, Then the large bed was di- 
vided, and a camp bed made upon the floor for the 
men. The three ladies took the straw bed and bed- 
stead. The latter was made fast to the house, and 
corded with small poles. Of course this added 
“muchly” to rest, especially as the straw was far 
from being plenty, having been taken from the boxes 
when the goods were unpacked. 

Mr. Moreland’s hospitality did not extend to one 
night only, but for several days. Until another 
cabin was built, these three families lived in that one 
small room, which was scarcely large enough for a 
sleeping-room for one person. 

Long before the summer passed away, there were 
a dozen families scattered around in the vicinity of 
Mr. Moreland. More cheering music could not be 
heard, to those early settlers, than the continual ring 
of the axes, and the falling trees which frequently 
came down with an earthquake shock. 

When the forest trees were putting on their bril- 
Hant robes of rainbow hue, Mr. Moreland put up 
another dwelling. Alihough it was of logs, it was 
high and large enough to be very comfortable. It 
was a happy day to those pioneers that found them 
settled in the new block house. Now they felt they 
really had a home they could call their own. 
Taere was a large clearing now about the house, 
which was @ vast improvement. 

Several cabins had been raised, and, with the rest, 
aschoolhouse, which was also a house of worship; 
and every alternate Sabbath it was well filled with in- 
telligent listeners, who were glad to hear the Gospel 
preached, even though the speaker was not a famous 
orator. 

Scarcely a week passed, now, that Mr. Moreland’s 
house was not filled with new comers, in search of 
homesteads. Mrs. Moreland sometimes pointed out 
her first shelter to her visitors, and gave them glow- 
ing descriptions of ‘pioneer life,” as she had expe- 
rienced it. 

“0, how could you live so? I’m sure J should 
die!” was often heard from the lips of the “ fair 
ones,” who had come to the wilderness with all the 
* airs” of village life. 

‘* People do not always die when they most desire 
to,” said Mrs. Moreland. “If they did, I might not 
be here now to entertain so many strangers.” : 





It is a bright May morning, and the air is soft and 
invigorating. Let’s walk over to Mr. Moreland’s, and 
note the changes ten years have wrvught. Asqmooth, 
winding road runs past the house, which is surround- 
ed with thrifty shade trees, that are just putting forth 
green leaves. A gravel-walk leads up to a snow- 
white cottage, while on each site bright spring 
tiuwers lift their dewy eyes to greet theatranger with 
a cheering “ good-morning.” Mrs. Moreland meets 
us at the door with a cordial welcome, and we think, 
as we survey her person, “she is a model of neat- 
ness ;” and yet her dress is a small-figured print, with 
a bit of snow-white linen surrounding the peck. 

Everything in the little sitting-room is arrauged 
with care and good taste. While we listen to the re- 
marks of the triendly hostess, we cannot help no- 
ticing the pretty carpet, which is of home mwanufac- 
tare, and yet the colors are artistically arranged. 
White muslin curtains are floating in and out at the 
open window; a plain but substantial sofa occupies 
one side of the room; a pretty centre-table, well 
laden with choice reading, is near by; and easy- 
chairs are arranged about the room with an air of 
real comfort and quiet rest. 

A tall, manly boy enters the recom, and you know, 
by those bright eyes and that pleasant smile, that it 
is the “little Orlaudo” of other days. He enters 
college soon, and you know, by that earnest, thought- 
ful brow, that his time and money will not be 
misspent. 

Mr. Moreland looks somewhat older, and there is a 
stoop in his shoulder that was not observable ten 
years ago. He has worked very hard, and borne 
some hardships since he left his village home at the 
East. 

“ Bat,” says he, in his earnest, animated way, “I 
tell you it pays. I’ve a good home and a nice farm of 
my own, which I should not have had it I had always 
staid in the village, and hired a house, and paid mar- 
ket prices for what we wanted. Indeed it pays.” 

And thus we leave this pleasant family to enjoy 
what they have sv nobly earned. 
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TALENTS. 

Disappointed men, who think that they have tal- 
ents, and who hint t:at their talents have not been 
properly rewarded, usually finish their career by 
writing their owmhistory; but in detailing their mis- 
fortunes, they only let us into the secret of their 
tuistakes, and, in accusing the patrons of blindness, 
take it appear that they ought rather to have 
accused them of sagacity; since it would seem that 
they saw too much, rather than too little; namely, 
that second-rate performances were too often made 
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** WHERE are you going, Nest?” 

“ Only for a little walk, Aunt Tryphosa.” 

** You’ve no time to spend to-night strolling about 
the country. Go and do the milking.” 

The girl came back, got the milk-pails, and turned 
into the barnyard, Well, she had only wanted to 
get away to cry, and she sobbed there to her heart’s 
content. 

‘* Soh, Bessy!” she exclaimed, chokingly, as the 
creature stepped away from the pail. 

“She’s afraid you'll salt the milk,” said a quiet 
voice beside her. 

A violent blush went flooding up to Nest’s soft hair 
and burning down te her finger tips. She hardly 
dared look up, until two kind hands softly litted her 
burning, shrinking tace, and made it confront two 
quastioning, pleasant eyes. 

“* What is the matter, Nest?” 

“ I—IJ—” 

Nest wrenched her face away down into her hands 
upon her lap, and there she sat on the milk stool, 
weeping herself almost to death, while John Donald- 
son stood by, perplexed and silent. 

* Has any one hurt you, Nest?” he asked, at last. 
**No,” al most inaudibly. 

“ Has anything bad happened?” 

“No,” a little plainer. Nest was struggling hard 
to command herself. 

** What is the matter, then?” 

“I don’t know,” laughing hysterically. 

This was somewhat unsatisfactory. John stood 
by, gravely. Nest began to wipe up her tears and 
blush again. She moved her stool and began milk- 
ing again, but without looking up at John’s down- 
cast face. 

6 Nest?” 

“Well?” 

“Isn’t your aunt kind to you?” * 

“ Why, yes,” answered Nest, very much shocked. 
** And you’re not ill?” 

* Why, no!” said Nest, more emphatically. 

“I am going away to-morrow, Nest,” after a pause. 
“ Are you?” she replied, quietly ;--but at heart 
she was saying, bitterly—* It is always so. Nothing 
that I care for ever stays.” 

© Will you miss me any?” asked John Donaldson. 

Nest rose and lifted the tuaming pail. 

** I don’t know.” 

It seemed to her that she knew nothing as she 
walked up to the house—she was so numb and weary. 
John went into the kitchen with her. Aunt Try- 
phosa looked up sharply at him from her knitting. 
He said “ good-evening ” tou ber, walked across the 
floor to a seat, and took up the little kitten who came 
to sharpen her claws on his bout leg. + 

“Fine weather, Mr. Donaldson.” 

Jobn had to look out of the window at the sky be- 
ture he knew what to reply to Aunt Tryphosa. 

“ Yes, very pleasant, aiter the rain.” 

“The kitten is very playtul,” rather affably. 

“1 don’t know,” answered John, absently. 

Miss Tryphosa darted another sharp glance and 
began counting her stitches. 

Pretty soon Nest came in. John looked up at her 
eagerly. She looked pale and tired. He pushed the 
kitten down and went and sat down beside her. 

“T shan’t see you again, Nest.” 

“| suppose not.” 

“171) have to work now; 
enough.” 

She bent her head. 

“1 am well and strong, and my father needs me.” 

* Yes.” 

He raised his eyes quickly to her face. She was 
looking carelessly out at the window. He sighed 
and rose. 

«© ] Jeave Rockfurd to return to the city to-morrow, 
Miss Andrews,” he said. ‘I will bid you good-by.” 

Aunt Trypbosa arose with alacrity. 

“ { wish you well, Mr. Donaldson.” 

“Thank you. Good-by, Nest.” 

“ Good-by,” quietly, and John bowed himself out. 

Nest quietly sat down to her knitting. 

The twilight grew, and the firelight deepened and 
filled the room. Nest knit up the fleecy yarn and 
thought it all over—her life on Andrews’ farm, from 
the first day to this, the last, bringing its sharp loss 
She could remember Swansea, over the water, where 
she bad been born, where her pretty Welsh brother 
had died, of ber father bringing ber, in a great ship, 
to the hume of his boyhood, and leaving her in the 
care of his sister, Miss Tryphosa. But plainer than 
that she could remember her first pangs of love- 
sickness—bher aching heart, her stifled crying at 
night, lest her aunt should come to her little bed with 
asharp rebuke. She recollected the great house- 
dog who seemed to pity her she thought; he would 
come aud put bis heavy head in her lap as she sat 
upon the doorstep of an afternoon. The awful 
news of her father’s death, which seemed to soften 
even Aunt Tryphosa. Her hiding in the barn tocry, 
clenching her teeth and wringing her hands in an 
agony of griet,—and where Pear], the big white cat, 
freshly bereft of six snowy little kittens, came tocom- 
fort her. The funny little spotted calf she subse- 
quently played with—who used to watch her with 
his soft eyes, and baw] after her, hideously, The two 
tiny mice she surreptitiously fed in the barn. Little 
Steve Riley who brought her lilies from the meadow 
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tasks she learned. 
Donaldson. 

Bat Pearl was killed by a strange dog. The butch- 
er came for the pet calf. The cunning tame mice 
were frightened away. Little Steve Riley was 
drowned among the lilies, one June day. Jenny 
Brooks proved untrue. John Donaldson has left her. 
Nothing remained but the daily tasks. So it seemed 
to Nest as she fulded up her little white stocking, at 
nine o'clock, and went to bed. There she cried her- 
self to sleep, sobbing, ‘‘ No one loves me! no one 
loves me!”’ 

The summer passed. We outlive all kinds of pain. 
Nest was dipping water from the spring, and singing 
clearly, in the bright October sunshine, ove morning, 
when Mrs. Betty Ruggles, a farmer’s rosy young 
wife, came bowling down the road in a light spring 
wagon containing eggs for market. 

** Mornin’, Nest! Been to the new store yet?” 

“ Where? ots 

“ Brownsville. They’ve a lot of pretty calicoes. 
If I have good luck with my eggs to-day, I’m going 
to get me a new dress. They’ve just set up, you 
know. They’ve lots of pretty things. Will take all 
the country trade.” 

** Who are they, Betty?’ lifting the sparkling pail. 

“Grey and Donaldson. Why, Donaldson’s your 
old beau. You ought to know him. The feller who 
came here, sick from the city, last summer, and 
boarded at Farmer Maine’s. Right nice, scrabbling 
sort of feller, I guess he is, too, Nest. Them eddica- 
ted fellers know how to get money. Jest hev him, 
Nest. You wont do better.” And Betty nodded sagc- 
ly and drove away. 

Nest stood still. She had grown a little pale. Then 
her lip curled, bitterly, and she walked up to the 
house. She was not such a fool as she used to be—to 
turn to every one who gave her a chance smile; to 
cling to every hand that touched her kindly. She 
craved a little love so!—but better a void than an 
echo. That isallshe ever got. If John only had 
loved her a little! but he had quite forgotten her, of 
course. And if they did meet, he never should guess 
she had been so foolish. P 

Nest took the water to the kitchen, smoothed back 
the wind-blown waves of her soft hair, and went into 
the sitting-room. 

** Do you want me to help you, Aunt Tryphosa?” 

“ Yes, ldo. I’m just set on finishing this hexagon 
quilt this week. I can show you. Sit right down 
here by the window. There, you see, this is the pat- 
tern,—the patches are all made of pieces with six 
sides, and there are six sides when they arecumpleted. 
You have to sew them over the paper pattern, and 
choose the colours to make them look pretty. Take 
that purple merino, like Aunt Charity White’s dress, 
and match it with that green delaine. Here’s the 
papers, all strung on a string.” 

Nest received the little hexagons and went to work. 
It was rather pretty employment—the bits of cloth 
were bright-colored worsteds, and the perfect little 
hexagons arranged to form a work of art not to be 
despised. The hexagons were first cut out of letter 
paper, she noticed, and then, she industriously took 
to observing the words written upon them—two or 
three on one, until suddenly her color changed. 

‘““If Idared believe—I thought, perhaps—I love 
you so dearly—you seemed unhappy—if you do care 
for me—dear Nest—one word of reply—shield you 
from sorrow—fear you forget me—no one can love 
you better—your aunt dislikes me—write a word.” 

These were the fragments she read, and finally, to 
make assurance doubly sure, she read upon one 
traitorous little hexagon the full name—John Dun- 
aldson. 

She sat trembling. He had written her, then; 
her aunt had received and destroyed the letter, fur- 
tunately but imperfectly. But Nest commanded 
herself—matched scarlet with green, and purple 
with gray, over the precious atoms, not trusting her 
full heart to speak a word. 

By-and-by Aunt Tryphosa went out into the kitch- 
en to get supper. Nest sat to work in the soft sun- 
set light. Suddenly she thought she heard a horse’s 
footfall, and glanced quickly through the open door, 
but no one was to be seen. 

Suddenly there was a step upon the threshold. 
A figure straight and lithe as an Indian’s, but a Sax- 
on eye of blue, and a tawny beard—Johu Donaldson 
must have been very modest to believe Nest inuiffcr- 
ent to him, good and handsome as he looked. But 
he was actually trembling when thuse brown eyes 
of the girl were lifted to his face. 

“ John!” 

She was on her feet in a second—the hexagons, red 
and yellow, pink and blue, flying in every direction 
over the floor. And Jchn Donaldson looked at the 
beautiful delighted face until his heart seemed chok- 
ing him. 

** Nest, are you really glad to see me?” 

* Poor John,” laughed Nest. ‘ Your letter got all 
cut into hex: go:s— but it don’t matter now.” 

Well, it was no use fur Aunt Try phosa to fume and 
declare that Nest was a mere child and not fit to 
marry; the matter was carried over her head; and 
she finally gave Nest, among the articles of her wed- 
ding dowry, that very hexagon quilt. 


Her first meeting with John 





CHILD-ANGELS.—Why shoud there not be chil 1- 
apgels—dear and iniant forms with wings—as weli 
as those which can tutor and direct us even whik 
they serve? lt dves not follow that a perft ct condi 
tion of happiness implies a monotonous equality of 
strength and stature in the realms and principali- 
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ties assigned to the abode of the blessed. 


Revolutionary war, was a native of France, where 
he was born in 1723. In July, 1778, he was in com- 
mand of the French frigate ** Robuste,”’ in the battle 
of Ouessaut, the first act of hostility between the 
French and English, and the first step of the Count 
De Grasse in defence of American liberty. 

He was appointed to the command of the French 
fleet to co-operate with the American army, in 
August, 1781, having under his command twenty- 
eight ships, and he arrived at the Chesapeake River 
on the 3ist of August, when he immediately 
despatched four ships of the line and several frigates 
to blockade the mouth of the York River, and to 
convey the land forces commanded by the Marquis 
De St. Simon, of several brigades, who were destined 
to join the trsups under General Lafayette on the 
James River. 

Lord Cornwallis, in command of the British army, 
perceived the imminent peril that surrounded bim, 
and conceived a plan for escaping into North Caro- 
lina, but the vigilance of Gengral Lafayette prevent- 
ed the execution of it. 

Admiral Rodney, commander of the British fleet 
in the West Indies, iad despatched Sir Samuel Hood 
with fourteen ships co intercept the French fleet 
under De Grasse. Admiral Graves with a fleet of 
nineteen vessels of the British line proceeded in 
search of the French. The French fleet lay in Lynn 
Haven Bay, near Cape Henry. On the Sth of Septem- 
ber, 1781, the British fleet appeared off Cape Charles, 
and commenced preparations for the purpose of at- 
tacking the French. Count De Grasse at once put to 
sea, desiring more room fur battle than the waters of 
the Chesapeake afforded. The British admiral bore 
down upon De Grasse, and both fleets, in attempting 
to gain the weather gage, slowly moved eastward, 
clear of the Capes, upon the broad Atlantic. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, a partial action 
commenced between a part of the two fleets, and con- 
tinued until sunset. Several ships were consider- 
ably damaged, but neither commander could claim 
avictory. For five successive days the hostile fleets 
were in sight of each other, sometimes approaching 
quite near, but neither party renewed the contest. 
The French lost in the action two hundred killed and 
eighteen wounded. The English lost ninety killed 
and two hundred and forty-six wounded. One of the 
English ships was so much damaged, that, after tak- 
ing out her prisoners and stores, they set fire to and 


On the 19ih of October, Lord Cornwallis capitulated 
to the united forces of France and Awerica, Six 
thousand five hundred men were made prisoners of 
war, one bundred and sixty cannon, twenty-two flags 
and forty transports fell into the hands of the Amer- 
ican and French forces. 

‘The interest manifested by the Count De Grasse in 
the cause of America, gained him much applause. 
The co-operation of the French army under General 
Rochambeau, and the fleet under Da Grasse with 
General Washington, which resulted in the defeat of 
the British army under Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town, virtually closed the war betwecn Great Britain 
and America. 

Congress passed a resolution to erect a monument 
at Yorktown, in commemoration of this great event, 
and a vote of thanks to the Count De Grasse, * fur 
the skiil and valor be has shown in attacking and 
beating the British fleet in Chesapeake Bay, and for 
the zeal and ardor by which he gave, by the naval 
force under his command, the most effective and dis- 
tinguished succor and protection to the allied army 
in Virginia.” Corzt De Grasse was also presented 
by Congress with fuur pieces of cannon, inscribed as 
follows: “ Taken from the English army by the com- 
bined forces of France and America, at Yorktown, 
Virginia, August 10th, 1781.” After his return to 
France, he was in several engagements again+t the 
English, in one of which he was taken prisoner and 
carried to England. He died in France, on the 14th 
of January, 1788, in the sixty-fifta year of his a,e 


ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. 


Mr. Angrand, in a communication to the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris, has made an interesting 
addition to the history of ancient civilization. After 
some years of residence and observation in Upper 
Peru, he has come to the conclusion, that the civili- 
zation of the time of the Incas, that which Piz.rro 
overthrew, was a decadent civilization, far inferior to 
one that had long preceded it. He finds evidence for 
this conclusion in the remains of ancient buildings, 
numorous through Peru, which testify to the exist- 
ence of two different peoples, if not different races. 
Considering the natural characteristics of Peru, Mr. 
Angrand further conclades, that the civilizstion did 
not originate there, but came ready formei from 
without; and tracing by the monuments on the way, 
he «i's overs the route of the earliest settlers in Pera 
along the Cordillera, across Central America, up to 
t.e Mexican territory of Anahuac. There the Ay- 
maras, as he calls them, had flourished and multi- 
plied, and thence swarmed off, and took their polity, 
religion and arts to the wi!d mountain-region of Peru, 
where their relics, after the lapse of ages, still fur- 








nish iastruction to the modern cthnel »gist. 
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Biographical Vortfolic. : 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
COUNT DE GRASSE. 
FRANCOIS JOSErH PAUL DE GRASSE, Command- 
er of the French fleet in the American service of the 
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PrRicE REDUCED.—By reference to our advertise- 
ment of Self-Binding Portfolio, the reader will observe 
that we now furnish them for $1 25 sent by mail, or 
$1.00 at the office. All who wish to preserve the 
“Flag” should send for a Portfolio, as it will hold 
@ fall year’s numbers, and make a nicely-bound 
volume when complete. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CourT GoOssIP OF OTHER Days.—In London, a 
book has just been issued from the press, which con- 
tains considerable readable matter relative to court 
gossip of other days. It was written by a woman. 
Of Queen Caroline a fresh and characteristic story is 
told. Lady Murray’s brother was among some young 
men who helped to give her an ovation at the opera. 
A few days afterwards he went to a place near Wool- 
wich. There he saw the princess in a gorgeous dress, 
which was looped up to show her petticoat, covered 
with stars, with silver wings on her shoulders, sit- 
ting under a tree, with a pot of porter on her knee; 
and as a finale to the gayety, she had tbe doors open- 
ed of every room in the house, and selecting a part- 
ner, galloped through them, desiring all the guests 
to follow her example. 

Queen Victoria said in a foot-note to her life of the 
Prince Consort, that the Princess Charlotte died in 
childbirth through the gross folly of her medical at- 
tendant. Our authoress says, ‘‘I am positively of 
opinion that Princess Charlotte was starved to death! 
That the heiress of England died from insufficient 
nourishment! A lady I knew found the princess one 
day actually in tears over her luncheon of tea and 
bread and butter. She had been accustomed to take 
@ mutton chop and a glass of port wine, and said she 
felt quite weak for want of it—Sir Richard Croft, her 
physician, having forbidden any meat in the middle 
of the day. But she required a generous diet, and 
having always been used to it, she felt the loxs; yet 
the orders of her physician were strictly obeyed, and 
I think her life was the sacrifice. On the fatal ter- 
mination of ber illness, Sir Richard Creft rushed into 
a room where Mrs. Campbell was, exclaimed, ‘ She is 
dead, and the child, too,’ set off to London and de- 
stroyed himself.” 

Of the fashions in those days, we learn that though 
the drapery worn was of the scantiest, it was not 
considered delicate or refined to uncover the fore- 
head. Some young ladies who had been abroad were 
considered bold-looking, because they wore their hair 
Madonna fashion. Ladies not in la premiere jeunesse 
very generally wore wigs; the princesses had their 
heads shaved and wore wigs ready dressed and deco- 
rated for the evening, to save time for the toilet. 
Widows almost always shaved their heads; Lady 
Murray says her mother’s beautiful hair had been 
cut off for her deep mourning, and she never wore 
anything but a wig in after years. At Windsor Cas- 
tle, in those days, luncheon was not, as it is now, a 
general meal. Each lacy had a chicken, a piate of 
fruit and a bottle of King’s cup (the peel of a lemon 
put to soak for scme hours in cold water, and then 
sweetened with sugar) brought to her room every day. 
Those were the days for servants’ perquisites! On 
all the highest saints’ days a tinsel cross of divers 
colors was placed on the tabies of the jadies, or sent 
to their residences, and a guinea was understood to 
be due in return. A bottle of wine every two days 
and unnecessary wax candles were the perquisites of 
the ladies’ maids. Candles were extinguished as 
80n as lit, to be carried off by servants; pages were 
seen marching out before the royal family with a 
bottle of wine sticking out of each pocket; and the 
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state page called regularly upon each person who at- | 
tended the drawing-rooms, with his book, to receive 
the accustomed gratuity. The ladies in waiting then 
wore the Windsor uniform, which is at present con- 
fined to the gentlemen attendants. It was a blue 
cloth habit, not long as worn for riding, but the 
length of a gown, with buttons having a star sur- 
rounded with the motto, “‘Honi soit qui mal y pense,” 
and a scarlet collar. 

Of the meanness of Lord Eldon the world does not | 
now hear for the first time. In 1811, the Hon. 
Amelia had for a schoolfellow the daughter of the 
Chancellor, and this young lady told her that she and 
her mother hud one bonnet between them. ‘At the 
time of a court mourning,” writes our authoress, ‘I 
saw the piece of red tape which the Lord Chancellor 
himself enclosed in a letter to his daughter, telling 
her to measure carefully the length of her petticoat, 





that there might be no unnecessary waste in the 
quantity of bombazine to be sent.” 


equally distinguished for saving habits; these habits 
were acquired in their earlier years, and were shared 
in by their respective wives. At the conclusion of a 
week’s visit in a large house, Lady Scott came down 
t» her hostess, with arms extended, bearing a large 
rumber of towels. ‘ Madam, lrok here,” she said, 
“T think it my duty to make you aware of the ex- 
travagance of your housemaids; day after day I have 
locked up useless towels that have been put into mine 

and Sir William’s rooms, yet they were always re- 
| placed. Look at all this linen, ma’am!—towel upon 
tuwel, and during all this week one has served us 
both.” 

There is much more that is entertaining in the 
bovk, but the above extracts must suffice for the 
present. : 








THE CANADIAN NEW Post. OFFICE LAW.—The 
Canadian pust-office law has gone into effect. It will 
involve some important changes, not the least of 
which is the reduction of postage within the Do- 
minion to three cents; the rate of postage between 
Canada and the United States will at the same time 
be reduced to six cents, if pre-paid. The post-office 
savings banks also came into operation on Wednes- 
day, and every office at present a money-order office, 
will have a savings bank attached. Sums from $1 
up to $1000 are to be taken at four per cent interest, 
but no sum above $1000 will be kept at interest. 





THE APPLETONS’ NEW BooK FacTory.—The 
Messrs. Appleton, the great book publishers of New 
York, have just issued an engraving of their new 
printing establishment at Brooklyn, near the grounds 
of the naval hospital. 1t is probably the most com- 
plete establishment in the world, and we wish that 
we had space to describe the whole premises, but 
must content ourselves with a glance at the first floor 
of this immense printing house. Directly over the 
Paper-Stock Room, 1s a room for pressing paper. 
This is done by five hydraulic presses, of immense 
power, whose foundations are get in the solid ground 
beneath. By this process a compact and glossy sur- 
tace is imparted to the paper. To the right of this 
apartment is the Wetting-Room, where, by ma- 
chinery, the paper is dampened to the exact degree 
necessary for fine press-work. Here again, as often 
happens, a combination of wheels and levers performs 
a task better than a living hand, even the most in- 
telligent and faithful, could do it. Thus prepared, 
the paper is ready fur the nineteen powerful steam 
presses, which are quietly clicking away in the next 
room. This apartmeut is 150 feet long and 60 feet 
wide, very high, a mass of windows on each side, as 
well lighted asa Crystal Palace, and pertectly ven- 
tilated. The presses include varieties for every kind 
of work—the Adams, the Hoe, the Campbell and 
French pattervs. One sturdy little press is pointed 
out, which does nothing but print Webster’s Spellers. 
Year in aud year out it labors unceasingly to meet 
the demand for that standard school-bvok, the first 
intellectual food given to Young America—a tender 
and appropriate nutriment, which the experience of 
two generations has now confirmed as the best, and 
which is not likely soon to be superseded. Tue iron- 
hearted little press will wear itself out and be cast 
aside, and many others like it, long before Webster 





Fashion and Gossip. 


Sprina OPENINGS.—Some of our Boston milliners 
have bad their openings the past week, and we no- 
ticed that their rooms were crowded with ladies de- 
sirous of witnessing the changes in toilets. As far as 
bonnets and hats are concerned, they are merely 
morsels of lace, ribbons and flowers, which certainly 
must have reached the limits of littleness, as they are 
almost imperceptible. The principal materials are 
satin, tulle, frosted crape, lace, and other thin and 
vaporous combinations, which a fog would demoralize, 
or a shower utterly extinguish. They are sometimes 
a border placed merely upon the front of the head— 
sometimes only a crown placed so as to cover the top 
of the head—a mere accessory of the coiffure—the 
principal part of which is chignon. The year 1860 





‘ saw the advent of bonnets of mammoth size, which 
Lord Eldon’s ; 
brother, Sir W. Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, was | 


the three successive seasons but enlarged, until they 
became perfect barriers to sight-seeing at our public 
places of amusement; but now it is really difficult to 
tell whether a woman has a bonnet on her head or 
not. Elderly ladies, who have hoped for something 
more suitable than the dainty little ‘‘ Fanchon,” will 
be disappointed, as the spring bonnets are not at all 
enlarged; in fact, they are so much smaller than last 
year that it would make comparatively little differ- 
ence if our ladies should appear in the street with the 
new head-gear, which is a lace coiffure, or ‘‘ coiffure 
mantille,” draped gracefully over puff, curls, frizzes, 
and the like—ornamented in the S: anish fashion— 
with a rose which draws it back from one side of the 
face, leaving the other to be thrown back, or brought 
forward as a veil at pleasure. One improvement has 
been made in the little bonnets; that is, they no 
longer lie flat to the head, but have a coronal circlet, 
either simulated by trimming, or really a comporent 
part of the frame. Some of the most substantial bon- 
nets have small brims of fancy Italian straw, with 
soft crowns of bright-colored silk, trimmed with 
bands of lace, starred with cut steel, and gilt ban- 
deau to match, on a puffing of silk, in front of the 
brim. These bonnets have narrow ribbon ties, and it 
is a noticeable fact that broad ribbons are rarely used 
thisseason. Over-strings of lace, tulle, or cra;-e, wide 
and edged with same color, are popular, stylish, and 
very graceful. They are usually fastenel, ritway, 
with a bud, a flower, or a bow of narrow ribbon, to 
correspond with the outside trimmings. There area 
few plain, fine straws, intended for elderly Jadies, but 
the straws generally are in fancy plaits and braids, 
mixed with silk and lace. The “ Fanchon ” is stilla 
favorite style, improved somewhat since its first in- 
troduction, and quite desirable, as it can be trimmed 
so as to be suitable and becoming to ladies who de- 
sire something besides beauty and frailty in the con- 
struction of tiieir bonnets. Veils seem to be a com- 
ponent part of nearly every bonnet made of thin ma- 
terial, and it will be truly gratifying to all persons of 
refined taste to be able to purchase whatever color 
they prefer, with trimmings which perfectly cor- 
respond in shade and quality. These colored blondes 
and laces are decidedly a very useful acquisition. 
Some cf these are sprigged, some plain, and very 
many “frosted,” a better word than crystallized for 
giving the idea of the glittering smrface. Many of 
the flowers and most of the leaves are “ frosted °’ in 
the same manner. There are also exquisite natura] 
grasses, and new wreaths formed of leaves, berries 
and fruits. In flowers the myosotis, lily of the val- 
ley, and other small varieties, are preferred to the 
larger ones; but, beyond and above all, the most rare 
and perfect of all artificial ereations are the flowers 
made from “mother of pearl.” The delicate beauty 
of these ornaments is in striking contrast with those 
of gilt and steel, which being fashionable in Paris 
last winter, of course, we are favored with for this 
spring and summer. Butterflies, bandeaux and 
tiaras of fine cut steel are almost equal in brilliancy 
to the flash of diamonds. The round hats have 
higher crowns this season than last, and some have 
much deeper brims. They are particularly graceful 
when trimmed with a scarf of Jace and an aigrette. 
The Grande Duchesse, the crown somewhat high, 
the brim turned up on one side, is the popular style. 
Straw hats trimmed with flowers are considered quite 
fashionable for spring wear; also some trimmed en- 
tirely with straw, of which there are some very pretty 





will go out of fashion. In moving about g this 
ingenious but insensate machinery, one cannot help 
noticing the bright-looking girls who stand beside 
each of the presses, like a keeper beside an elephant, 
and feed its ravenous maw continually. The plump- 
ness and rosiness of these nimble servitors proclaim 
the business to be healthtul, at least as c¢:.nducted in 
such well-lighted and airv rooms. Mr. Dunne, who 
has had charge of the Appletons’ press-work for a 
long time, presides over the whole of this depart- 
ment, and sees that every sheet is perfect, before it is 
trundled over the little bridge which connects the 
Printing- House with the Bindery. 

The Appletons do an immense business, and the 
firm is noted fer its enterprise. Long may it enjuy 
its present success. 





A Pair OF SPECTACLES.—Two brothers, coming 
to be executed for some enormous crime, the eldest 
was turned off withouta word. The other, mounting 
the ladder, began to harangue the crowd, whose ears 
were open to bear him. ‘‘Good people,” said he, 
‘‘my brother hangs before my face, and you see what 
a lamentable spectacle he makes; in a few moments 
I shall be turned cff, too, and then you’ll see a pair 





of spectacles.” 


or ts. Others have a high and somewhat nar- 
row crown and slightly rolled brim, and the Louis 
XV. has a peaked crown—turned-up rim at sides— 
front flat. They are easily made, which is bad for 
the miliiners. 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A fashionable party 


is now called Daughtercultural show.—A man 
recently sued another for use of room, lights, fuel, 
meals, etc., while he was courting the plaintiff’s 
daughter.— Mies Maria Theresa Colt, of New York, 
has married a nephew of the Ear! of Salisbury. It 
may be of interest to know that the bride’s dress was 
of white poult de soie trimmed with white satin folds 
and blonde lace, looped with bouquets of orange 
blossoms; wreath of orange blossoms in the hair, and 
long veil of Brussels net covering the whole pergon. 
——Miss Margarita Juarez, daughter of the presi- 
dent, has married a Yucatan Congressman.—Paris 
is sending to America for blonde hair.— Victoria is 
going to Germany in the autumn. Blue coats and 
brass buttons are reviving in England. The Mar- 
quise de Boissy, who, according to Macaulay, rescued 
Byron from “wretched degradation,” yet wears a 
wealth of hair, actually her own, which ¥ ould bank- 
rupt many modern traders ——A New-York clergy- 
man rebuked his choir for whispering last Sanday. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW GRAMMAR OF FRENCH GRAMMARS: compris. 
ing the substance of all the Most Approved French 
Grammars extant, but more especially ¢f the stand- 
ard work ‘‘ Grammaire des Grammaires,” sanction- 
ed by the French Academy and the University of 
Paris. With numerous Exercises and Examples, 
illustrative of every rule. By Doctor V de Fivas 
M.A., F.E.1.S., Member of the Grammatical Scie. 
ty of Paris, etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 


This is an admirable work, and, comprehending so 
much in its ecope, must find its way wherever the 
French language is taught. The press abroad places 
it at the head of all works of the kind yet published, 
and it seems to us to meet every requirement in the 
study of the language. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 
BLEAK Howse. By Charles Dickens. With eight 

Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 

The “Charles Dickens Edition ” has a strong claim 
on popular favor. It is well printed, well bound, and 
of a very convenient form for reading. It is finely 
illustrated, and is to be had for a price that places it 
within the reach of every one. It will form a very 
handsome set, when finished, exceedingly desirable 
for the library, and has the merit of being the au- 
thor’s approved edition. People may tind the market 
fall of cheap editions, but Dickens must be read and 
re-read, and every phase of his humor studied. The 
merely cheap book is a perishable article, and there- 
fore every true admirer of the gifted author will seek 
him in the present form, and cherish it as a standard, 
bes are glad to learn that the work is having a fine 
sale. 





BALLOU’s MAGAZINE.—Ballou’s Monthly Maga- 
zine is one of the cheapest periodicals that comes to 
our table. It is of convenient size, well printed on 
tine paper, elegantly illustrated, and filled with a va- 
riety of reacing. It contains a hundred pages each 
month, and during the vear ~ ill make two large wv: 1- 
nmes. Onlv $1.50 a vear. Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 
63 Congress strect, B ston, Masy.—Newark Courier. 


FLAG OF OUR UNION.—This gem of the literary 
weeklies continues to make ifs Saturday evening 
visits to our hovsehold. Of all the titerary periodi- 
cais published, the Flag of our Union stances at the 
head cf the list. 1t bas no avnerior in America. 
Send 10 cents for a copy.—Pella Blade. 





A SMALL FOOT. 


Here is an anecdote of one of the last bals de 
Uopera in Paris. Before the principal entrance stood 
a group of men, chatting, laughing, and criticizing 
the masked couples as they arrived. Two black 
dominos, very elegantly dressed, walked up the steps, 
the lady limping, and saying, ‘* Charles, do let us go 
back. I cannot walk. I cannot even stand.” One 
of the observers of the scene remarked, ‘ That's 
what comes of putting a big fout into a little shoe.” 
The lady turned and Jocked at the speaker, called 
him by name, rebuked him for his impertinence, and 
vowed she would not return. The next day the im- 
pudent man received a package, and on opening it 
found a tiny slipper with a paper attached, bearing 
this note: “‘ Behold, sir, in what the big fvot, which 
you have not seen, would bave been very comfortable 
last evening, if a fool of a coachm an had not trodden 
upon it, and crushed it with bis brutal heel. If you 
can find in Paris another foot that can go up and 
down five flights in this slipper, I will acknowledge 
that my nose is a foot long and my foot as big as a 
king’s.” Since that the gentleman has devoted all 
his time to finding the owner of the slipper. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The Prince of Wales is not to be regarded as a wild 
and rakish prince because he cannot, as his father 
did, preside at the Society of Arts and prepare pa- 
pers on the best metho: of preparing beet-root sugar ; 
but it is time he became useful in some way. Every 
man has his gifts, and the Prince is pot without a 
few which may be of service in the Easter visit to 
Ireland. He can ride at a steeple chase; he likes & 
box at the theatre, and can read a reply to a deputa- 
tion without losing his presence of mind. He appre- 
ciates female beauty, and has the best cigars in his 
case. If all these qualities and attributes do not suc- 
ceed in pacifying Ireland, we shall begin to think 
Mr. Co'dwin Smith was right when he said the root 
of monarchy was dead in Europe. This Irish visit 
has too much the look of a piece of state cratt to be 
of much use. The prince does not go because he 
wants to see the country or people, but because Mr. 
Disraeli thinks he wiil be a superior sort of special 
constable. 





A DEBATING SociETY.—According to the Rich- 
mond Despatch, Jim Patterson, a venerable mulatto, 
in discussing the important question, ‘“‘ Which is 
most dangerous, guns or dogs?” before a negro de- 
bating society at White Sulphur, in Virginia, spoke 
as follows: “Mr. President—Dose gentlemen what 
bas spoken differs from me on dis subjec. 1 think 
dogs is much more dangerous dan guns. Spos’n you 
set loaded guns all around Dry Creek, dey aint gwine 
off sep’n somebody pull de trigger; but dar’s Mars 
Ed Caldwell’s Cesar, be gwine« ff wheder you pull 
him or no; and no nigger aint gwine dar while he's 
dar. Dat, in my mind, settles de quesbun.’ 





OuR PoRTFOLIO —Ourself binding Portfolio.which 
will hold xicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a grsat convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which be 
can open at anv desired page. We furnish them at 
this office, fur $1.00, or send them by mail, postpaid, 
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A pitch Diack sky without as 
A pitch black sea heaving uy 
An anery froth on the Nport 
A boat with a signal set att 
"Tis a jovial night! How the 
Wind and waters —along the 
Of the sandbills there, and th 
Where the low hut stands tn 


Love, 0 love! Lam here once 
« Here where the sands and! 
With a blade at my belt, and: 
And the white spume tumb! 
The lamp in your window tsb 
Come, little ore, little one, | 
I stand out here tn the dismal 
Drenched with the spray of 


She comes! ‘Tis her timid lig 
"Tie her wild hair out on the 

*Tis her pale face, lit like a sta 
She comes—my darling, my © 

We meet in serrow—in sorrow ~ 
The night bangs over us blac 

But I fold her close to my thro 

. A heart from love and from p 


From the dark and the cold I f 
The young gold head, and th: 
To a heart ma ¢ heavy with «hb 
Things that my darlirg cant 
1 cover you close, O, you pale | 
As the swart night covers the 
Bro, and bosom, and sun-brig 
The all of heaven that Is left 


1 have been reaming on far, ror 
Leagues of bitter and storm-t 
Far from the hum of the summ 
Far from the waving of sumn 
Shipwrecked and stranded, Ij 
*Tis an old, old story, and rad 
Why should you stocp in your 
To lift me up from the depths 


What! Arms, like the sea-foan 
Ked lips, you quiver beneath 1, 
Surely some good in me still me: 
If one of God's ange’s can lov 
A bad, wild fellow- the ways 1, 
Miry and dark, and from your 
Well, the love of woman, ‘tis sv 
Is always next to the love of |’ 


Hark! the winds rise high in th 
The waves creep up in a grisly 
The wet sands shake to the thu: 
Hide your head closer, my birc 
One kiss—another—now, now w 
Part in the darkness, with tear 
Go, like a dove, from my desolat 
Leave it to sorrow and sin aga 


What! you will not? what! yor 
Do you hear how these bleas 
blow! 
What! your white arms closer a 
My love, my life-dream, you w 
Come, then, fogever—ay, come t 
God! there is light on the diem 
Come, come, my bird, to thy stor 
Nor sin nor sorrow shall part u 
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BY RTTA W PIERCE. 


A pitch-black sky without a star, 
A pitch black sea heaving up below, 

An angry froth on the lip of the bar, 
A boat with a signal set at her bow. 

‘Tis a jovial night! How the sea-wolves roar— 
Wind and waters—along the reach 

Of the sandhills there, and the black lee-shore, 
Where the low hut stands in the curve of the beach. 


Love, 0 love! I am here once more— 
, Here where the sands and the breakers meet, 
With a blade at my belt, and a muffled oay, 
And the white spume tumbling about my feet. 
The lamp in your window is burning bright— 
Come, little ore, little one, hasten to me! 
I stand out here in the dismal night, 
Drenched with the spray of the salt, salt sea. 


Shecomes! ‘Tis her timid light foot in the sand; 
‘Tis her wild hair out on the night-wind blown; 

"ris her pale face, lit like a star on the strand; 
She comes—my darling, my own, my own! 

We meet in sorrow—in sorrow we part; 
The night hangs over us black ard broad, 

But I fold her close to my throbbing heart— 

. A heart from love and from peace outlawed! 


From the dark and the cold I fold her in, 
The young gold head, and the cheek of snow, 
To a heart ma ‘e heavy with shame and sin— 
Things that my darlirg can never know. 
I cover you close, O, you pale little girl, 
As the swart night covers the tossing sea— 
Brow, and bosom, and sun-bright curl, 
The all of heaven that is left for me. 


I have been roaming on far, rough secas— 
Leagues of bitter and storm-tossed main; 
Far from the hum of the summer bees, 
Far from the waving of summer grain; 
Shipwrecked and stranded, [ journey back— 
"Tis an old, old story, and sad to tell— 
Why should you stocp in your heavenward track, 
To lift me up from the depths of hell? 


What! Arms, like the sea-foam, you cling to me? 
Red lips, you quiver beneath my kiss? 
Surely some good in me still must be, 
If one of God's ange’s can love me like this! 
A bad, wild fellow- the ways I go, 
Miry and dark, and from yours far riven— 
Well, the love of woman, ‘tis sweet to know, 
Is always next to the love of Heaven. 


Hark! the winds rise high in the wrinkled rocks, 
The waves creep up in a grisly swarm; 

The wet sands shake to the thunderous shock— 
Hide your head closer, my bird in the storm! 

One kiss—another—now, now we must part— 
Part in the darkness, with tears and pain. 

Go, like a dove, from my desolate heart— 
Leave it to sorrow and sin again! 


What! you will not? what! you shuddering thing, 
Do you hear how these bleak winds whistle and 
blow! 
What! your white arms closer and closer cling ? 
My love, my life-dream, you will not go ? 
Come, then, fonever—ay, come to my breast! 
God! there is light on the dismal shore! 
Come, come, my bird, to thy storm-beaten rest— 
Nor sin nor sorrow shall part us more! 
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THE SEVERNS. 


BY MARGARET VERNE, 





CHAPTER I. 
HOME. 


Ta distance, that distance 
that lends enchantment to 
the view, the home of the 
Severns would have been 
pleasant enough to look upon. 
It was scrupulously neat, and 
had an air of homely comfort 
about it, and upon this even- 
ing, of which I write, when 
the wind went whistling down 
the street, and the snow lay 
in huge piles in every direc- 
tion out of doors, there was 
something particularly invit- 
ing in its generous warmth. 
This, I say, mind you, was 
pleasant, only,to contemplate 
bevond hearing distance, for, in spite of the peaceful 
ticking of the clock, the soft purring and sputtering 
of the fire, the domestic accompaniments of quiet 
happiness, as the world goes, there was little enough 
of peace there. The whole atmosphere was laden 
with discontent. Mrs. Severn’s knitting-needles, 
bobbing up and down and pitching right and left at 
each other, the uneven drumming of Charles Severn 
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forth of the leaves of Madaline’s book, each and all 
testified that the spirit of unrest brooded over their 
humble home. The nine o’clock bell, loud-mouthed 


the street. 

“There goes the bell,” said Mrs. Severn, laying 
aside her knitting. 

‘* Where does it go to?” asked Charles, his lip tak- 
ing on a cynical curl. 

‘Perhaps you'd better go out and see, if you are 
80 dull of comprehension,” retorted Mrs. Severn. 
“Some people’s smartness lies in tripping up the 
plain speech of others. For my part, I think it savors 
more of ill-breeding than anything else.” 

Charles cheek flushed, and his eyes gleamed 
brightiy. 

“A very poor ccmpliment to your taste, Mrs. Sev- 
en. It was of your own free-will that you became 
connected with this family.” 

Click, click, spit, spit went the bright needles 
again. Up and down, snatching up stitches and drop- 
ping them down, running over seams and forgetting 
them, a set of riotous, crazy needles that had evident- 
ly lost their sober senses 

“TI didn’t marry your family, Charles Severn, I 
married your father!” flung out the lady. 

* Fortunate family, unfortunate father!’ retorted 
the young man, waxing warm. 

Mrs. Severn fairly choked with rage. She hitched 
about in her chair, shoved her feet restlessly back 


her wrath deigned no further look or word. At her 
right a thin-faced, thin-headed young man was seat- 
ed, staring blankly before him, as the sharp, quick 
words fell upon his ears. His slender, bony hands 
were folded evenly before him, and his two feet sat 
primly together, toe to toe, and heel to heel. To this 
person Mrs. Severn turned in her excitement. 

“You hear that, Davie, don’t you? You hear 
that after what I’ve been to this family, What would 
you think of a person who would insult your mother 
in that manner, after she had housed and supported 
him.” 

In the language of the day, Davie Haines “ did not 
see it.” A sickly smile played about his mouth, 
showing a set of teeth that looked like poorly-ripened 
corn. The responsibility of answering was more than 
he cared to assume just then. He turned to Mada- 
line Severn, who was still turning the leaves of her 
book restlessly, back and forth. 

** Eh?” quoth he, ina blank way. 

The girl’s bright, brown eyes sparkled mirchiev- 
ously. 

‘*T understand you, Davie,” she said. 

‘You are very apt at understanding people, miss,” 
flouted Mrs. Savern. 

‘ Very apt, thank you. I even flatter myself that 
T understand Mrs. Severn. I wouldn’t be afraid to 
speak for Davie, and say that he understands her, 
too.” . 

‘Me, bless me, no, Miss Madaline, not for the 
world!” the vacant face taking on a look of alarm. 
‘*Tt’s time fur me to be going. I’ll call again. Good- 
night.” 

He left the room with all possible speed, sending 
back his good-night from the further end of the hall. 
‘Mrs. Severn, you have frightened away your 
visitor.” 

“ My visitor! Yours, if you please. He comes 
here to see you.” 

** By your invitation. You are very thoughtful for 
me.” ; 

* You might do worse,” a little spitefully. ‘‘ There 
are worse fellows than Davie Haines in the world.” 
** Yes, and poorer ones.” 

* And poorer ones,”’ echoed Mrs. Severn, glancing 
towards Charles. 


something like an oath whistled from between his 
teeth. 

*‘ Wowan, are you trying to marry my sister to 
that poor half-wit of a Haines?” 

**It’3 a free country. People do their own marry- 
ing here. But, as I said before, there are worse fel- | 
lows in the world than Davie Haines. He has, at 

any rate, a nice home to offer the woman he marries.” | 
At this moment there was a movement in the fur- ! 
ther corner of the room. A coverlet, blue and white, 

and old-fashioned, which bad been lying smoothly ' 
and composedly in the shadows, occupying its accus- 
tomed place on the broad lounge, began to make 
sundry movements, as if of its own free-will. It 
turned to the right, then to the left; vibrated at the 
foot and at the sides, and lastly, as if in convulsions, 
struggled desperately at the head, and found itself 
piled unceremoniously upon the floor. A head bob- 
bed up, spitefully, from the pillow. The movement 
was followed by a groan, and the head went down 
again. Then a foot was thrust into the air—a foot 
shapely in its proportions, but large. On seeing it, 
a stranger would have glanced involuntarily at the 
stocking which Mrs. Severn was knitting, and all 
speculations as to its future use would have ended. 
Foot number two was soon moved cautiously up be- 
side its mate, then another groan. The head went 
up from the pillow again, and a pair of blue eyes, 
somewhat wild, made a circuit of inspection about 
the room. 

‘* Why in the world don’t somebody come and help 
me out of this! I might lie here and struggle and 
groan till I died, and you wouldn’t one of you come 

a-near me. I b’lieve you’d be glad to get me out of 


on earth are you doing?” 











= the table, and the restless turning back and 


ed to her husband’s side. Madaline did not move, 


Mrs. Severn: dropped the big stocking, and hasten- 





and strong-lunged, pealed out through the quiet of | a tender, soothing way. 


and forth upon the floor, but towards the object of 


Charles Severn sprang up from his chair, while | We have to be saving of our wood; we don’t know 


| in an excited way, as if she were trying to avert some 


the way, I’m so much trouble to you. Mary, what | out into the streets shelter less to-night, if I thought 
such a thing were possible.” 


back to his matter-of-fact way, and shrugging his 
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only turned her eyes indifferently, as though the 
sight was a familiar one. 

“Can I help you any, father?” asked Charles, in 
*“Sball I get your cane? 
Will you have something over your shoulders, and 
come nearer to the fire?” 

* O, I don’t know what I want, child, my old knee 
aches so! What are you trying to do, Mary? I don’t 
want my hair pulled out of my head, unless you want 
it to make a wig of,” glancivg at his wife’s half-bald 
head, as he spoke. 


eyes, Mr. Severn,” was the dignitied answer. 


cane—1 don’t use my crutch any more. 


chair out of the way, Mary. 1’) kick it out.” 


seat by the table. 
“ Something may make her move,” he muttered. 


and quietly set the chair back in its place. 


your pardon?” 


book. 


** Well, you wont have to bear with me much 
longer. I shall soon be gone. When I’m in the 


high notions.” 
* You are not old, father, and there is no use in 


bright years yet.” 

‘**'Too late, too late; I’m too far gone. Mary, why 
don’t you fix my feet; what do you stand there star- 
ing at me for? What time is it?” 


ed, demurely. 

‘*Gone! where has it gone to?” 

* That was what she said.” 

Charles’s eyes were upon Mrs. Severn’s face, and 
the pronoun, she, was given with a slight,a very 
slight emphasis. Mr. Severn understood him, and 
his wide mouth broadened into a smile. 

“T wouldn’t talk like a fool, Charles!” Mrs. Sev- 
ern spoke up, angrily, very unwisely appropriating 
the emphasized “she” to herself. “If I could not 
understand plain English, I would keep still about 
it, and go away by myself and learn.” 

** What a pity that you do understand it, then.” 

‘¢ You’d better go, both of you; not by yourselves, 
for you would have no one to teach you. Take Mad- 
die along,” Mr. Severn said, watching the girl’s face, 
to see if it would lighten at his words. He had a 
feeling at his weak, childish heart, that he had of- 
fended his daughter, and the poor offering of words 
was given to make peace. 

Madaline smiled. Perhaps the implied compliment 
was pleasant to her. Perhaps she saw through the 
poor, shattered heart, and pitied it. At any rate, she 
put ber beok quite away, and drew her chair closely 
to her father’s side. She was pretty, sitting there in 
the di: light, her face softened in the balf shadow. 

** You've given up your book early to-night,” Mrs. 
Severn said. ‘If you are not going to study any 
more, you might as well take a turn or two on this 
stocking.” 

Charles gave a low whistle, and cccked his left eye 
knowingly. ‘Glad I can’t knit,” he said, at the 
same time picking up a stick of wocd, and moving to 
open the stove door. 

* Don’t put in any more wood. It is late now. 
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where the next is coming from,” Mrs Severn said, 


terrible catastrophe. 

“Come from the wood-yard, I guess,” retorted 
Charles, tossing the wood, impatiently, back into the 
box. 

“Yes, I dare say there’s wood enough there, but 
it will take money to buy it, and there is very little 
in this house.” 

Charles knew very well the burden of this remark. 
He had beard the like a hundred times before, from 
the sa" e lips, listening indifferently, and not deign- 
ing asingle word in reply. To-night he was angry, 
and bitter at heart. He looked defiantly into the 
cold, blue eyes, and proper, long-drawn face of Mrs. 
Severn, and cursed her inwardly. She was the wo- 
man, he thought, that his father had brought there 
to take the place of his own bright-faced mother! 
She, that cold, selfish, miserly lump of clay—bah! 
he would never come within their doors again. He 
arose hastily, and walked with rapid strides towards 
the door. With his hand upon the latch, he called, 
* Good-night, father,” not once looking back. He 

had not time to open and clese the door before his 
sister was beside him, clinging with both bands to 
his arms. He madea motion, as if to shake her off. 
“Let me go,” he said, gently; ‘‘ I was a fool for 
coming here. I swear I'll never come again.” 

‘Not while / am here, Charlie? What should I do 
if you did not come?” 

**O, you can stand such things better than I can. 
You are used to her.” 

‘7 used to her? Heaven forbid! I den’t want to 
get accustomed to anything bad or hateful. I’d go | 


“Pretty cold to-night, Mad,” Charles said, going 


shoulders, as he looked up and down the street. The 
ground was white, and the air was clear and sharp. 

‘The stars seem a long way off to-night,” sighed 
Madaline, following his glance from the street and 
darkened houses, away up to the sparkling sky. 

“T have an idea that they’ll keep a long way from 
this particular spot, so long as a certain person 
haunts it. No matter how much of a saint you grow 
to be, Mad, they wont come a whit nearer;” and 
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“T was only trying to put your hair out of your 


“Trying to pull my hair out of my eyes! Yea, I 
thought so. There, Charles, 1 guess I will take my 


Suiting action to word he kicked the chair spite- 
fully, sending it against Madaline, who still kept her 


The girl raised her clear, brown eyes to his face, 


“Lordy! what’s the matter with you, miss? You 
put on terrible airs. “ Have I offended your dignity? 


Shall I get down on my lame, old knees, and beg | ters, either. The practical part is that without wood 


Madaline smiled quietly. “Ido not like you to 
appear 80, father,’ she said, dropping her eyes to her | let nature take it’s own wise course.” 


graveyard I shan’t be any trouble to you. Your | it. 
poor old father wont be a drawback to you in your | good-night. Ugh, but how cold it is.” 


speaking in that way. You ought to have many | yet. 


then, as if there was a troublesome sul ject to be ap- 
proached, one which his mind was not quite easy 
upon, he added, in a light way, “The stars keep up 
a pretty bright light all the time; I wonder if wood 
ever gets scarce up there.” 

“O, the wood!” Madaline said, sighing, as she 


Do put that | caught at his words. 


‘*I didn’t mean to get any more for them. She 
has money, and she may use it or—freeze!” 

* But father—he is our father, Charles.” 

* Yes, about so-so; as much asa man can be a fh- 
ther to bis first wife’s children, atter he has married 
the second time. We ray, sometimes, that there is 
enough of a moon to swear by. I don’t know 
whether there is fatherly feeling in his heart suvffi- 
cient to hang an oath upon. I don’t suppose it mat- 


he will freeze; that without wood she will freeze. If 
I could only warm him withont warming her, and £0 


There was a moment’s silence, then Charles went 
on, in a quick, inpetuous way: 
““T wont buy the wood, Mad, so there’s the end of 
I pay the house rent, and that is enough. So 


“But, Charles, wait a minute. I want to say 
something. I came out for that. Don’t go quite 
I have been thinking that I might be earnirg 
something as wellas not. I’m of no usehere. Ste 
does not want me, and I am not happy. 1 might 
help them along a little—besides, I need~” 

She stepped short. Of her own needs the girl was 


“The nine o’clock beil has gone,” Charles answer- | always too proud to speak. 


“ You need a little finery, Mad?” 

“ Finery, Charles!” she answered, her eyes flash- 
ing. ‘I look like it, don’t 1?” 

“Tut, tut! what do you want to do?” 

‘TI want to work.” 

“Where?” 

She hesitated. ‘‘ There are shops, plenty of ther, 
in this city. The Lowell Mills are not many hours’ 
ride from here.’ 

** God forbid, Mad! Jcan take care of you. What 
do you need?” 

She smiled, and shook her head. ‘‘ There is no ure 
in talking. It must come sooner or later, You can 
belp me, if you choose, otherwise I must help 
myself.” 

*“ How much do you want? will ten dollars do?” 

“ Neither ten, norten times ten—I want to earn all 
that I have.” 

© You do. Well, good-night, then. There is no 
use in talking.” 

‘* Wait; will you help me?” impatiently. 

“‘ Perhaps, so. I 11 think about it.” 

He went trom her side as he spoke, took twocr 
three darcing steys upon the sidewalk, and then 
turned and kissed his fingers to her. 

“The kiss was cold when it left bis lips—it wes 
frezen v hen it reached mine,” she said, watching h's 
handsome figure disappear in the darkness, “I 
wonder if he cares much for me! I’m so alone—I 
hate this lifeso. I wonder why I was not born toa 
diff: rent fate, or why was I born atall. He said he 
would buy my clothes.” She glanced down through 
the shadows to her feet. Her shapely, arched little 
shoes were as thin as paper. That moment her fect 
were stinging with cold. She thought if she were to 
become suddenly rich, she would invest half her f r- 
tune in gaiters. She had more trouble about hr 
shoes than anything else. A light flashed across the 
darkness of the gréat house opposite. The girl stocd 
and watched it. What a great, roomy place that 
was, to be sure, seemingly piled up with Inxuries. 
If she could only wake up to its comforts some morn- 
ing, and forget the cruel old past forever! Could she 
torget Mrs. Severn, whatever came to her! Could 
sbe ever grow so warm and comfortable that her 
blue, frosty eyes woukl not freeze her. No; sle 
thought not. She believed if they were bent upon 
her coffin, she should turn over there with a chill. 
They were colder and cruellér than death itself. 

* Madaline, Madaline, what are you doing out 
there? Do you want to catch your death?” 

There was but ci.e voice in the world that could 
call me in that way, Madaline thought; and half an- 
gry at its wiry harshness, she made answer: 

**T’m not very particular whether I get my death 
or not.” 

** How sinful. Aren’t you afraid to talk so? I 
should be.” 

“T dare say. 
not.” 

So Madaline went in with a slow, reluctant step. 
She liked being out where she could bave free breath 
under the stars. S how, it d to ber that she 
was better then. Cramped within four close walls 
she grew wicked—further from God and the gd 
angels. The little room was closer than when she 
had left it, the lamp light more dim, and the voice 
of her father, croning and querulous at its best, 
seemed unusually disagreeable in its ceaseless re- 
pinings. She took up her lamp and book, and turned 
to leave the room. 

* Madaline!” called Mrs. Severn. 

* Madam.” 


You'd be afraid todie. 1 should 








**Come here a moment.” 
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She sighed, and followed her stepmother into an 
inner room. 

“Did you say anything to him about it?” was the 
eager question. 

“To whom? about what?” a little dryly. 

*« To Charles, about the wood.” 

“He said something to me about it.” 

“Hedid. He left the money, then?” 

“No, nor will he. He will buy no more wood for 
you, he says.” 

*O Madaline,” in a doleful way, ‘what does he 
think will become of us? Does he want us to 
freeze?” 

** You will not freeze,” emphatically. 

** Then the city will have to buy us wood.” 

The city will not buy you wood, Mrs. Severn. 
You will buy it yourself.” 

* And you'll sit here and warm yourself by my fire, 
miss!’ 

**As you have warmed yourself by my brother’s, 
Mrs. Severn!” 

** How dare you, girl!” 

** And how dare you, madam!” 

** Afcer all I have done for this family, do you think 
that I’m afraid of you?” 

““ You have never done much for me but make me 
wretched. Very soon even that pleasure will be lifted 
from your kindly heart.” 

“Are you going away?” clutching, eagerly, at 
Madaline’s calico dress. 

“Tam going away.” 

Mrs. Severn gave a long sigh of relief, and Mada- 
line turned to make her way to her little attic room. 
There was no turning back now. Telling a plan of 
that nature to her stepmother was nearly allied to 
putting it into execution. 





The Severns occupied one corner of a tenement- 
block in a pleasant, quiet part of the inland city of 
M——. ‘There were pretentious dwellings all around 
it, and in summer they had flowers and shade to en- 
joy, although without an inch of ground that they 
could call their own. The house was oddly enough 
divided, into up-stair and down-stair tenements, to 
borrow terms from the landlord and owner. Below 
there was only a parlor, with a sleeping-room adjoin- 
ing, and kitchen, with a pantry or two, by way of 
convenience, wide and roomy enough, to be sure, 
when at rights, but when in astir of washing, bak- 
ing and cleaning, pitiably narrow and close. 

Up stairs the rooms corresponded to those below 
in every particular, save that the tenant above had a 
better opportunity for overlooking the street, and his 
neighbors’ business. In the third story there were 
two attic-rooms, respectively shared by the lower 
and upper tenant. In the further one of these, which 
was gained by traversing the sky apartment of the 
up-stair neighbor, Madaline Severn had her home. 
Here it was that she dreamed her dreams, and laid 
her wild and wonderful plans for the future; some- 
times pacing back and forth across the little box of a 
place the night through, and again sitting motionless 
by the window till the night deepened and faded, and 
the day held uparosy hand in the east. Here she 
had her books and papers to. herself, where no one 
came to molest her. Here there were no gruff words, 
nor stinging taunts—she was mistress supreme of -it 
alli—close up among the stars that kept their steady 
watch over her without growing weary. 

Tu-night she was more than ever thankful for this 
one little rest. Turowing herself into a chair, she 
’ drew a long breath of relief that she was once more 
free from the poi at phere below stairs. 
‘I may not be here long, and this is a cold night,” 
she thought, looking wishfully towards the bit of a 
stove, and armful of wood lying beside it. ‘I think 
I'll indulge, this once, but, bless me, if Lady Severn 
should catch me with a fire, wouldn’t there be a lec- 
ture that one doesn’t hear at the lyceum! Neverthe- 
legs, here goes, and may she never be the wiser for it!” 

She sat down upon the floor, and commenced strip- 
ping up paper, and picking splinters from the wood. 
Her eye iell upon asealei envelop lying near, close 
by the door. Sne tvv« it up and glanced at the 

superscription. 

“* Davie has written me a letter!’’ she exclaimed, 
her face beaming, for the woment, with merriment. 
“It looks just like bim—t ie letters pulling this way 
and that, like badly-yoked cattle. Heigho, Davie! 
the only lover that Madali:e Severn has at nineteen! 
—a poor half-wit—a long linbed, thin-headed, daft 
creature, who looks when he walks like the frame of 
an umbrella. Thank you, Davie! How my amiable, 
match-making stepmother must have exercised her- 
self to get away up bere with this tender message. 
Tender, of course, it’s that; 1 needn’t read it to 
know. Phaugh! it smells of musk—I’ll use it for 
kindling.” 

She stripped it up and touched a match to it, and 
then the wind bad a merry time over the slighted 
epistle, I¢ sputtered and roared, and shook the bits 
of paper, as if fur very fan, and then, when weary of 
tue sport, whirled them up chimney, and flung them 
away. 

** Poor, daft Davie! that woman below stairs de- 
serves hanging tor this! S1e—” 

A quick, firin step in the outer room, followed by a 
nervous rep, cul shert ber conversation with herself. 
She sprang up and «;ened the door, wondering who 
could be there at so late an hour. A tall, slender 
figure stood before ber. Sbe drew back in affright. 

* Do not be afraid—do not turn away from me. I 
need help. Gud knows, I need help—protection. 
Will you not let me stay here?” pleaded a deep, mu- 
sical voice, while a pair of earnest, blue eyes were 





** But, who are you? Howcame you bere—away 
up here?” she asked, taking another step backward. 

“Whol am I cannot tell you, now; only, that I 
am not unworthy any kindness you may find it in 
your heart to bestow upon me. I saw you as you 
passed up stairs, through the hall, and 1 watched 
the light until it appeared here—then I followed 
carefully after you. It is cold. I had no place to 
go.” 

“T have no place but this,” Madaline said, slowly, 
pointing her strange visitor to a chair, and noticing, 
as she did so, the gleam of a diamond on her white, 
ungloved hand. ‘If 1 go down stairs there will be a 
thousand questions asked—” 

**Don’t go down—don’t say anything of my being 
here, for God’s sake, don’t,” pleaded the stranger, 
wringing her hands. “To you I can trust myself— 
to your tender mercies—but to no one else.” 

** And in the morning, if you stay here to-night?” 

‘*I don’t know that, even—I only thought of the 
present.” And then, looking, suddenly into Mada- 
line’s pale face, ‘‘ Were you ever without shelter? 
Did you ever find the night upon you when you had 
no place to rest your head?” 

**T am near that, now,’’ the girl answered, her 
eyes filling with tears. ‘‘ You have said enough; I 
will not question you further. You may stay.” 

** Bless you. Some time you will be glad of this,” 
the stranger said, in a@ choked voice, scarcely above 
awhisper. “I can sit here the night threugh, with- 
out speaking. I have no need of sleep.” 

* But you are weary. I have my book to amuse 
me. You can liedown upon the bed, while I sit 
here.” 

The stranger hesitated. ‘I thank you, I will sit 
here, thanktul for the blessed privilege.” 

She drew her white zephyr hood’ from her head, 
displaying to Madaline’s watchful eyes a mass of 
brown, silken hair, tossed about in close, curling 
rings. In vain the white hand tried to force them 
smoothly down—they continued to lie about in riot- 
ous confusion. 

“‘She cut off her hair to disguise herself,” Mada- 
line thought, while the stranger said, still combing 
her curls with her white, slender fingers: 

“My toilet has not been perfectly made this 
evening.” 

Madaline was about to answer her, when she was 
startled by a second rap upon her door. Was some 
one else coming for shelter? she wondered, while the 
stranger.clung tightly to her arm. 

** Don’t allow any one to come in here, for Heaven’s 
sake, don’t! You will be rewarded if you will not.” 
But the unfastened door seemed to open of its own 
accord, while through it a long, cadaverous figure 
stalked without ceremony. 

‘* Mrs. Dobson,” Madaline said, looking relieved. 
** This is my friend Miss James, Mrs. Dobson,” she 
went on, screaming at the top of her voice. 

**You needu’t holler so if it is. You’ll raise the 
neighbors.” 

**I wanted you to hear. 
hard of hearing.” 

** Sometimes—yes,” with a twinkle of her gray 
eyes, ** but-1’m pretty keen to-night. I’ve been listen- 
ing at the door for the last five minutes, and I know 
all about your friend Miss James.” 
She mimicked Madaline as she spoke, shaking all 
over with laughter. 

“You came to turn me into the street,” the 
stranger said, rising, and reaching out her hand for” 
her hood. 

** I came to speak with Madaline Severn,” sl.e an- 
swered, mojestically, taking Madaline by the hand, 
and marching her through the door. 

‘“‘ What is it, Mrs. Dobson?” asked the frightened 
girl, in a loud whisper. 

The eccentric woman put her lips to her ear, and 
uttered a few words, softly. 

* Ono! not that!’ Madaline cried out, growing as 
white as a ghost. 

* Even sv, girl! You may thank me for telling 
you. Now lock tke door, and come down stairs to 
my room. You may thank your stars, I say, that 
you’ve got Mrs. Doba:n for an up-stairs neighbor. 
Say good-night to Miss James, and come along.” 


You know you area little 





CHAPTER IIL. 
AT BREAKFAST. 


LEANDER WISE, Esq., sat before his breakfast- 
room fire in dressing-gown and slippers, reading 
the morning’s paper upside down. The table at his 
right was elaborately laid in damask, china and sil- 
ver, tor three. The place was costly and luxuriant 
enough-in its appointments tor a lady’s boudoir, the 
only object witbinit, which would have been out of 
keeping, being the brawn, wizened-up figure bent 
over the grate. There was 2 wide, deep window, 
fronting the east, full of blooming plants, in the cen- 
tre of which, a cage of mocking birds trilled and 
chirruped in the warm sunshine. Near the master 
a@ greyhound lay curled up upon a cushion of scarlet 
cloth, in cluse proximity toa tortoise-shell cat, whose 
wide amber eyes were following the graceful move- 
ments of the birds, as they darted back and forth. 

“Dem me, how these birds chatter!” Mr. Wise 
said, impatiently. ‘it's poor taste tu. put them here, 
where, of all places, a person ought to be sure of a 
little quiet. But it’s just like Louise, she’d put the 
hat-tree on the sidewalk, and the sideboard in the 
front hall, I verily believe, if no one interfered with 
her. I wonder where she is this morning! She’s 
usually down long before breakfast is brought in. 





bent upon Madaline’s face. 














Cirney, good-morning. I was just wondering if I 
should have to breakfast alone.” 

The person addressed sauntered into the room, 
kerchief in hand, most exquisitely made up from the 
waved locks redolent with perfume, to the dainty 
slippers glistening with gold-threaded embroidery. 

“ Breakfast is a luxury which we cannot afford to 
forego in thig establishment, Mr. Wise. How de- 
lightfully those birds sing; pets of Miss Louise, I 
believe.” 

“* Yes, it’s her taste—somewhat doubtful—that has 
domicilled them here; I prefer to take my meals in 
quiet.” 

“ Your niece is not down yet?” 

“No,” gruflly, ‘ time she was, though.” 

““Nohurry, Mr. Wise, no hurry. She is evidently 
dreaming over last evening’s experience, entertain- 
ment, pleasure, what you will.” 

‘Did you speak to her, Carney—propose to her, I 
mean?” 

‘<I did, sir, emphatically.” 

“Dem me, if 1 shouldn’t think she’d want to sleep 
off the remembrance, then.” 

‘Ig that the way it strikes you?” very indifferent- 
ly, changing his kerchief from one hand to the other, 
and resting his velvet slipper upon the round back 
of puss, a liberty, by the way, which she did not sub- 
mit to for a moment. 

“Yes; but I am eager for the success of your suit, 
nevertheless.” 

“I should think so, I should think so,” Mr. Carney 
answered, dryly, raising his eyebrows. 

‘* Of course she said ‘ yes’ to you.” 

‘* Most certainly. You expected that, didn’t you? 
Threw herself in my arms before I was through 
speaking; called me all the pet names in the lan- 
guage—exactly!” 

“ Indeed * 

** You knew she would, didn’t you? You’d been 
planning this thing for a delicious surprise for her?” 

“ oO yes!” . 

Well, it worked like a charm. Miss Louise was 
rendered very happy. Miss Louise adores me, she 
does. I think she’d die to make mé happy.” 

“A deuced sight sooner than she’d live for the 
same purpose, I take it.” 

-** You surprise me, sir!’ 

“Don’t talk like a dolt, Carney! Let me know 
what she said. We both know that she despises you 
from her heart.” 

‘So, so; that’s the point, now. The uncle’s love 
makes up for the niece’s hatred, doesn’t it? That’s 
by the law of compensation.” 

Mr. Wise smiled grimly. 

**It ought to prove my love—the word gives me a 
nausea—the fact that I am willing to bestow upon 
you the hand of my niece.” : 

**That’s 80; you worship her. I had not looked at 
it in that light, before. But you want to know how 
Miss Louise receive1 me ?” 

‘Yes; no hurry, though. Blow out all the froth 
first. It usually takes you sometime.” 

“Complimentary ; you can afford it, 1 suppose, Mr 
Wise.” A malicious gleam shining from his slow- 
moving eyes. 

“I think so. Our affairs are nearly settled, 1 
believe.” 

‘Yes; that proposal to Miss Louise quite did it— 
put a seal on it; stamped it, my dear fellow.” 

“ Eh?” 

“ Yes,” rubbing his hands gleefully. 
good asa play. I enjoyed it hugely.” © 

“‘ Well!” a@ little impatiently, his hand upon the 

silver bell. .“‘1f you are through, Mr. Carney, I’ll 
order in breakfast.” . 
‘Not for the world. I coulin’t give the bijou 
ofascene to you at its best with Dorothy’s cottee 
steaming up into my face. Be patient with me, my 
dear friend. Deal leniently with the vagaries of 
youth!” 

“Youth! you aged sinner! That’s blasphemy.” 

‘* But how will you feel when I call you uncle?” 

6 Disgraced.” ‘ 

** Quite. So shall I!” 

Mr. Wise’s band was on the bell again. 

* Future relative, esteemed friend, stay a moment, 
and I’ll proceed to satisfy your romantic soul by giv- 
ing an account of our love-making last evening.” 

“ Our? 

“There it is again. Itis all your fault. You are 
continually putting me out.” 

** Go on.” 

** Well, then, it was precisely nine o’clock last even- 
ing, by the very excellent watch I won from you in 
New York last winter—” 

“* Never mind that confounded watch.” : 

“I only wanted you t» know that there was no 
doubt about the time, Mr. Wise! Precisely nine 
o'clock by the superb time-keeper, I say, when I was 
ushered into the presence of Miss Louise. I need not 


say that she was lcoking her prettiest—Miss Dunbar 
is always] vely—” 


** Foolery !’” 
“ Bat last evening she was gotten up in superb 
style, as if she knew instinctively of the great honor 
about to be paid her.” 
** Modest, as usual,” growled Mr. Wise. 
“She was in amber silk and black lace, with jewels 
to match. I think now she was dressed for a party, 
that is, if she ever ges into society with those pol- 
ished arms and shc ulders bare.” ‘ 

* Not much doubt about it.” 

‘Very badly taught, then. ‘Miss Louise,’ I said, 
‘I desire a moment's conversation with you.’ 

“She bowed over her superb right shoulder, but 


“Tt was as 





Ah, there’s her step, now. No—good-morning, Mr. 


gave no other answer. lrather liked the style. It 


was, to say the least, beautifully statuesque, savor- 
ing something of the Ristori school. 

*** Miss Louise,’ 1 continued, watching her eagerly, 
for I could not afford to lose the slightest expression 
of her face, the simplest movement of her hand, ‘] 
came to ask you to be my wife.’ 

**T had the full glory of hereyes,then. Some men 
would have wilted beneath that glance, but it is use- 
leas to say that I stood my ground firmly. 

***To say that you love me, Mr. Carney,’ she said, 
in a low tone. 

“*T can’t say that I had thought particularly of 
that,’ I answered, ‘although marriage implies love, 
I believe.’ 

«** With honest men, yes!’ 

** You do not consider me honest, then?’ 

“She turned iton me. * Do you consider yourself 
80?” 

*¢ ] honestly wish you to be my wife.’ 

“+ You may continue to wish,’ she answered, losing 
her temper, and striding tragically across the floor 
I placed myself resolutely before the door. ‘1 must 
be answered,’ I said. 

*‘¢Answered! Insult upon insult! There it but 
one answer for such as you!”’ 

*** Let me hear that, then.’ 

“*¢ You can always hear it from the lips of any 
respectable woman.’ 

‘* My temper is excellent, you know, Wise, and so 
I stood it admirably. Ofcourse I was as innoccnt as 
a lamb of her meaning, and persisted in telling her 
so. She tried the withering glance again, but to lit- 
tle purpose. I was like a rock before her.” 

“* Look here, creature,’ she said, in the real tragi- 
cal tone, ‘I'd suffer any torment, endure any torture 
that could be thought of, or devised on earth or beluw 
it, rather than be your wife!’ 

‘¢¢ That is your answer, then?’ 

“* That is my answer.’ 

‘¢]) whispered a word in her ear that might not be 
pleasant for even you to hear, Wise, and she aluost 
spit in my face.” 

*¢ Glorious creature!” said the uncle, rubbing his 
dry palms together. 

* You really think so, do you?” 

* Yes; don’t you?” 

“Me? O yes; but I can’t say that I enjoyed it in 
just the way that you do, though.” 

“ You did not?” 

“Not by any means. I went about beating my 
brains for a plan whereby to bring her ladyship 
down a peg or two, and I rather flatter myself that I 
found it.” 

“ You did, Carney?” 

“JT think I did. Disappointed, are you? That is 
tlre way your friendship stands by me in time of trial. 
Very well. Ido not particularly need it. I told the 
young lady that her beloved relative was in my 
power. She ‘ phaughed’in my face. I told her that 
every cent he had on earth was mine, unless she 
saw fit to redeem it. She made a lipat me. I told 
her that her invalid aunt, who had nursed her from 
infancy, and loved her as an own child, must come 
to poverty. She gave me one of those rare glances 
from over her snowy shoulder, but I ssw that she 
winced a little.” 

‘«* Mr, Carney forgets,’ she said, icily, ‘ that Louise 
Dunbar has a fortune of her own!’ 

‘“** Not at all,’ Lanswered. ‘She was to have had 
one in a few months, but, unfortunately for ber, ber 
financial affairs are sadly mixed up with those of her 
beloved uncle.’ ’’ 

“You have a delightful way of putting things, Car- 
ney!” interrupted Mr. Wise. 

“7 flatter myself su. But it was the truth, never- 
theless, and in telling it to Miss Louise, I spared 
your delicate feelings a severe trial, for it mast have 
come from your lips if not from mine.” 

‘* Well, what did she say? Tell me tbat” 

“I think it staggered her a little. She stool fra 
minute with that beautiful white band of hers the 
prettiest I ever saw upon a woman—pressed against 
her forehead.” : 

‘Well? Never mind details.” 

“6 Do you mean to say?’ she asked, ‘ that my uncle 
has tampered with my fortune?” 

“YT held up my hands toher. ‘I hold it all,’ I 
said.” 

“ How the confession must have pained you.” 

“Not in the least. I rather enjoyed it, in spite of 
my lady’s white lips and cheeks. It was my time of 
triumph. The worm turned then, you see.” 

** The serpent!” 

‘“‘ Well, worm or serpent, it doesn’t matter a great 
deal, for there isn’t much in a name we are toll. Bat 
I was about to say that the interview ended here, 
not, however, until I had asked my lady to reconsider 
her answer.” 

* Did she?” 

‘May be. She laughed in my face, and swept me 
such a courtesy! On the stage it would have made 
her lasting fame. As it was, it was not wholly lost. 
I repaid it by exercising myself in the way of a bow. 
I flatter myself that 1 excel in that line. I believe 
that Miss Louise thought so too, for her face wore & 
softened expression, as though her rigid heart was 
giving away a little. It was very affecting.” 

“You are through, are you, Carney, quite 
through?” 

“T believe Lam. I think I have told you all. I’m 
ready for my steak and coffee.” 

“Do you want to know what I think of you?” 

“No,” yawning, ‘not very particular aboat it. 
Something deucedly good, I dare say ” 

“{ think you are the biggest rascal that gves an- 
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“ Why,’my dear uncle—that 
me. Considering that I am yo 
put it exceedingly mild, Time M 
| to breakfast, ian’t it?” 
“Mind your business, 
please.” 

‘*T had an idea that that bra), 
| been turned over to me,” very cx 

“ Not, quite, air,” ringing the | 
spoke, and then to the serva 
* Bring in breakfast, and tell M) 
are waiting for her.” 

The man bowed, and disappe: 
passed, Tho breakfast, steam 
upon the table, the coffee urn gi 
flavor, but its contents rematn! 
other five minutes slipped away. 

“ Your niece is tardy,” said 3 
wishfully towards the fast-coolin 

Just then the servant entered. 

** Mias Louise is not in her roo: 
that she is not in the house,” hes 

Mesers. Wise and Carney excha 

* Send the girl here,” said then 

The girl came. 

“ Where Is your mistress?” 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

* When did you see her last?” 

* Last night.” 

“ Did she go out?” 

“She dressed to go.” 

* Did you see her go?” put in, : 

She did not notice him. He gay - 

“How early in the evening ¢ 
that?” 

“Don't know, sir. Don’t know a: 

“ Where is she, then?” 

“ White-capped cuss!” exclaim. | 
all patience. “ She's in it to the v 
use in questioning her. She know 
is not in the house.” 

The maid turned her back equ: 
enraged man caught her by the sh 
ed her around violently. 

“A little more respect to your 
Katie,” he said. 

“You aint my s’perior at all, . 
right to be catching me by the #! 

street ruffian,” she cried, putting 1. 
hor eyes. “ You're just a big old 
you’re stark mad to eat somebo 
started mistress off, she was so de. 
your long, lank jaws. So there, : 
the truth, and I hope it'll wash dov 
coffee. As for me, I'll quit this hoo: 
only here to serve Miss Louise.” 

So saying, the enraged servant fle « 
“So your niece has taken her | 

said Carney. 

“It seems #0.” 

“Then J am master of this litt! 
I'll trouble you for the head of thet. 

See how well I can dispense the ho 


Ru! 


“ Vile wretch!” 

* No self-abuse, dear sir. It was : 
“ I—villain!” 

** Be seated, pray. Have a bit of t 
Try achop, or a bit of Porter Hour 
are steaming buckwheats, and 801 
best coffee. Perhaps a bit of Jelly 
tempt your appetite, Shall I ring fu: 
“Don't be an ass, Carney! Tell m 
what to do.” 

** Kat your breakfast.” 

“ Breakfast be ——! I’m choking. 
“Is the sensation pleasant?” 

“I'd like to show you!" he said, be! 
“I believe you, uncle—that isn’t t 
cup of coffee. It'll settle your nerve« 
* Go to —— with your coffee! Tell 1 
“ Keep on choking.” 

“Shall I advertise her? She's un 
am her guardian.” 

“Trae,” Carney answered, the tho 
Pleasing him. “There would be som 
ing in w thorough search. I’ve half : 
band to it. Not that I care so very 
woman, but I'd like to be even with bi 
She thinks by this time that she is a 
us, uncle. Well, we might as well pu 
{am with you.” 

“ Will you help me?” 

“I'll help you.” 

The wizened-up face brightened per 
“We shall find her! J fee! it all thr: 
“ Yes, but will it pay?” 

“Pay, man! I should think it wouk 
“You, but not me.” 

“T'll see to that.” 

“ Well then, to start in with, we'll 


vertisement, and offer a big reward. 
the most effectually. Anybody will b 
money. I'd swear to that. Only n 
large enough. Everybody has his pri 
It is because that price isn’t reached 
main firm, not because of any virtae 
One wants twenty pieces of silver, anoti 
still another five times twenty. Thet 


ways there, old fellow. The wisdom of 


to reach them at the onset. 
resolation in Miss Louise's face last nig 
not think she would put it in practice q 
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She’s hidden somewhere, under some’ 
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t, beautifully statuesque, savor- 
» Ristori school. 

continued, watching her eagerly, 
1 to lose the slightest expression 
uplest movement of her hand, ‘I 
6 my wife.’ 

ry of hereyes,then. Some men 
neath that glance, but it is use- 
od my ground firmly. 

\ love me, Mr, Carney,’ she said, 


tIhad thought particularly of 
although marriage implies love, 


on, yest? 
sider me honest, then?’ . 
me. ‘ Do you consider yourself 


| you to be my wife.’ 

nue to wish,’ she answered, losing 
ling tragically across the floor. 
utely before the door. ‘1 must 


ult upon insult! There it but 
48 you!”” 
it, then.’ 

»s hear it from the lips of any 


‘ellent, you know, Wise, and so 
Of course I was as innocent as 

ng, and persisted in telling her 
hering glance again, but to lit- 
ike a rock before her.” 

are,’ she said, in the real tragi- 
.ny torment, endure any torture 
‘tof, or devised on earth or below 
ir wife!’ 

:wer, then?’ 

ver.’ 

rdin her ear that might not be 
u to hear, Wise, and she almost 


oY? said the uncle, rubbing his 
30, do you?” 


I can’t say that I enjoyed it in 
do, though.” 


»s. I went about beating my 
iereby to bring her ladyship 
id I rather flatter myself that I 
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‘ isappointed, are you? That is 
ip stands by me in time of trial. 
articularly need it. I told the 

beloved relative was in my 
od’in my face. I told her that 
earth was mine, unless she 
She made a lip atme. I told 
ant, who had nursed her from 
‘as an own child, must come 
me one of those rare glances 
shoulder, but I ssw that she 


ts,’ she said, icily, ‘ that Louise 
of her own!’ 
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vered. ‘She was to have had 
at, unfortunately for her, ber 
‘ly mixed up with those of her 


fal way of putting things, Car- 
Wise. 

But it was the truth, never- 
it to Miss Louise, I spared 
severe trial, for it must have 
10t from mine.” 
say? Tell me tbat ” 
thera little. She stood fora 
itiful white hand of hers the 
mM @ woman—pressed against 


1 details.” 

y?? she asked, ‘ that my uncle 
fortune?” 
ds toher. ‘I hold it all,’ I 
must have pained you.” 

[ rather enjoyed it, in spite of 
lcheeks. It was my time of 
uned then, you see.” 


ont, it doesn’t matter a great 
ch in a name we are toll. Bat 
t the interview ended here, 
lasked my lady to reconsider 


ad in my face, and swept me 
1e stage it would have made 
was, it was not wholly lost. 

: myself in the way of a bow. 
<cel in that line. I believe 
it so too, for her face wore & 
though her rigid heart was 
was very affecting.” 
are you, Carney, quite 


‘ink I have told you all. I’m 
‘oftee.”” i 

wv what I think of you?” 
t very particular about it. 
1, I dare say ” 
biggest rascal that gues Un- 
























































‘} me. 
put it exceedingly mild. Time Miss Louise was down | 


that?” 

* Don’t know, sir. Don’t know as she went.”” 

“ Where ia she, then?” 

‘‘ White-capped cuss!” exclaimed Carney, losing 
all patience. ‘ She’s in it to the very root, there’s no 
use in questioning her. She knows that her mistress 
is not in the house.” 

The maid turned her back square on him. The 
enraged man caught her by the shoulder, and whirl- 


“T believe you, uncle—that isn’t to be. Dotrya 
cup of coffee. It’ll settle your nerves.” 

“ Go to —— with your coffee! Tell me what to do.” 

“ Keep on choking.” 

“Shall L advertise her? She’s under age, and I 
am her guardian.” 


: “Trae,” Carney answered, the thought evidently 
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“ Why,'my dear uncle—that is to be—you surprise 
Considering that I am your bosom friend, you 


to breakfast, isn’t it?” 

“Mind your business, Rufus Carney,. if you 
please.” 

‘¢T had an idea that that branch of business had 
been turned over to me,” very complacently. 

“ Not, quite, sir,” ringing the bell nervously as he 


‘‘ Bring in breakfast, and tell Miss Dunbar that we 
are waiting for her.” 

The man bowed, and disappeared. Five minutes 
passed. Tho breakfast, steaming hot, was spread 
upon the table, the coffee urn giving out a delicious 
flavor, but its contents remaining unpoured. An- 
other five minutes slipped away. 

“ Your niece is tardy,” said Mr. Carney, looking 
wishfully towards the fast-cooling viands. 

Just then the servant entered. 

“ Miss Louise is notin her room. Her maid says 
that she is not in the house,” he said. 

Messrs. Wise and Carney exchanged glances. 

“ Send the girl here,” said the master, 

The girl came. 

“ Where is your mistress?” 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

“ When did you see her last?” 

© Last night.” 

“ Did she go out?” 

“She dressed to go.” 

“Did you see her go?” put in Carney. 

She did not notice him. He gave a low whistle. 

“How early in the evening did she go—tell me 


-ed her around violently. 

“A little more respect to your superiors, Miss 
Katie,” he said. 

“You aint my s’perior at all, sir, and you’ve no 
right to be catching me by the shoulder so like a 
street ruffian,” she cried, putting her white apron to 
her eyes. “ You’re just a big old roaring lion, and 
you’re stark mad to eat somebody. That’s what 
started mistress off, she was so desperate afraid of 
your long, lank jaws. So there, now! You've got 
the truth, and I hope it’ll wash down well with your 
coffee. As for me, I’ll quit this house atonce. I was 
only here to serve Miss Louise.” 

So saying, the enraged servant flew from the room. 

“So your niece has taken her leave, Mr. Wise,” 
said Carney. 

“Tt seems so.” 

“Then J am master of this little establishment. 
I'll trouble you for the head of the table, friend Wise. 
See how well I can dispense the hospitalities of my 
board. 

“Vile wretch!” 

** No self-abuse, dear sir. It was not your fault.” 

 T—villain!”? 

“Be seated, pray. Have a bit of the cold chicken? 
Try achop, or a bit of Porter House steak? Here 
are steaming buckwheats, and some of Dorothy’s 
best coffee. Perhaps a bit of jelly with a roll would 
tempt your appetite. Shall I ring for it?” 

‘Don’t be an ass, Carney! Tell me, for God’s sake, 
what to do.” 

“Eat your breakfast.” 

“ Breakfast be ——-! I’m choking.” 

“Ts the sensation pleasant?” 

“T'd like to show you!” he said, between bis teeth. 


pleasing him. ‘There would be something divert- 
ing in a thorough search. I’ve half a mind to lend 
& hand to it. Not that I care so very much for the 
woman, but I’d like to be even with herin some way. 

She thinks by this time that she is a little ahead of 
us, uncle. Well, we might as well pull alongside, so 
Lam with you.” 

“ Will you help me?” 

“Tl help you.” 

The wizened-up face brightened perceptibly. 

“We shall find her! J feel it all through me.” 

“Yes, but will it pay?” 

“Pay, man! I should think it would pay.” 

“You, but not me.” 

“T'll see to that.” 

“Well then, to start in with, we’ll fix up an ad- 
vertisement, and offer a big reward. That’ll do it 
the most effectually. Anybody will betray her for 
tuoney. I’d swear to that. Only make the sum 
large enough. Everybody has his price, you know. 
It is because that price isn’t reached that they re- 
main firm, not because of any virtue or excellence. 
Oae wants twenty pieces of silver, another forty, and 
still another five times twenty. The figures are al- 
ways there, old fellow. The wisdom of the thing is 
to reach them at the onset. Now I saw a desperate 
resolution in Miss Louise’s face last night, but I did 
not think she would put it in practice quite so soon, 
She’s hidden somewhere, under somebody’s wing, 
but I think five hundred or a thousand will be sure 





4, Ee most any roof trom her head. Then for the 





spoke, and then to the servant who answered, | 


| high tragedy again. There, don’t ‘sake 80, dat 
/ uncle. Give the business up to me for awhile, and 
compose yourself. I’m in my glory. Never was 
better.” 


dawned so unluckily for Leander Wise, Esq., good | 
Mr:. Severn’s nose was raised high in the air, like a 
war-horse “‘scenting the battle afar off.” The night | 
| before, when she was around making her tour of in- | 
spection, before going to bed, trying the fastenings of | 
windows, and. rattling the locks of doors, she had 
made a ciscovery. Going into the hall some ten 
minutes after Madaline left her room, she found the 
hall door set wide open. When she espied it, some- 
thing told her that all was not right. It looked as 
though there was “‘ something in the wind,” to put 
the thought as it came to her. While she stood in 
the dark, with her head bent eagerly forward, some 
one came lightly in through the front door, and 
whisked up stairs. 
astare, mouth agape and ears widely open. She heard 
a light step on the landing, through the upper hall, 
and then the creaking of the attic stairs, 

She would have followed at once, but Mrs. Dobson 
was before her, and she was afraid of being caught. 
As it was, she grew fearfully weak in the knees, and 
was hardly able to stand. Somebody up there under 
the cover of the darkness, was wandering from the 
“ straight and narrow way,” which her feet, big as 
as they were, found no trouble in keeping! Was it 
Madaline, sly reticent creature that,try as she would, 
she could never quite make out? The girl who de- 
fied her daily, who outwitted her every hour of the 
day, and made her life almost acurse to her? If it 
was, she could see her way clear, at last. Before 
a week died away, the house should be well rid of 
her. She should not, after what had happened, feel 
bound to keep her secret. Mrs. Severn, a rigid 
church-member, and a constant reader of the Good 
Book, believed, from her heart, that it was her duty 
to help the Lord repay the vengeance which was his. 
She was an instrument of his mighty hand, no mat- 
ter if she did have her own petty feelings of spite to 
gratify. If Madaline was found guilty, that guilt 
ought to be proclaimed. 

On the other hand, the up-stair neighbor might 
be the sinful party. For her part, she could never 
make the deaf old creature out. She lived inde- 
pendently, had everything to make her comfortable, 
but who knew where her money came from? Who, 
in fact, knew anything of her, that they should be so 
lenient towards her odd, eccentric ways! 

As if in answer to her inward query, at that mo- 
ment Mrs. Dobson’s door opened, and that lady made 
her way up the attic stairs. 

‘“‘ Not Madaline, after all, but that long-faced old 
hypocrite!” Mrs. Severn said, under her breath. 
** Now I see where the brown merinos, black satins, 
fine collars and handkerchiefs come from! And she 
going to church, and sitting at communion every 
month. It’s scandalous—it’s outrageous—it’s a down- 
right swindle! She so ugly, too, deaf old post. I 
wish I dared follow and watch. I verily believe it’s 
my duty. I owe it to the world, and more than all, 
to the church.” 

She crawled up the first flight of stairs, and was 
about to attempt the second, when Madalihe’s door 
opened. Her breath came thick and fast. 

‘They are in partnership, the old sinner and the 
young one, I verily believe!” she thought, drawing 
herself up closely in the corner that she might not 
be discovered, for the woman honestly believed that 
if she were found there, her life would be in danger. 

The two women passed her, their skirta brushed 
hers as they passed, but in the darkness she was not 
observed. Now the coast was clear, and she could 
scent out the mystery; see what it was hidden away 
beneath her roof in the darkness. It was her duty, 
her religious duty to ferret out evil. As a Christian 
woman she would be held accountable for every 
neglected opportunity. She worked herself up to 
something like inspiration on the subject, and got so 
warm, inwardly, that the outward cold did not 
trouble her. In this frame of mind she made her 
way to Madaline’s hitherto unfrequented room. As 
she crossed Mrs. Dobson’s attic, she saw the light 
shine out from under the door. Yes, some one was 
there, she had them safely cornered, at last. She put 
her ear to the keyhole, and heard the roaring and 
crackling of the busy fire. 

“ss Making themselves comfortable; plenty of wood,”’ 
she thought, going down upon her knees, and al- 
lowing her eye to relieve her ear. Nothing was to 
be seen, save a strip of carpeting, and one chair. The 
little low bed was quite under the eaves. She tried 
the door, and found it fast. Her inspiration died 
away, somewhat, and she became conscious that it 
was a very cold night, and that her feet were ting- 
ling. Still she had not the slightest idea of giving up 
the watch until she had gained some reliable intel- 
ligence. But it was her duty to make herself as 
comfortable as possible, as well as to guard against 
future col i and fevers. She hunted up one of Mrs. 
Dobson’s big blankets, and took her station by the 
door. That helped the cause materially. Now if 
Mr. Severn did not miss her, all would go well. She 
hushed her breathing, as if afraid that he would hear 
her, below stairs though he was. In case he found 
that she was gone, she knew just what an uproar 
there would be. What a calling and hallooing, what 
a beating of the angry (it seemed to take its owner’s 
moods) crutch. More than all she would be discov- 
ered, and what could she say for herself? Besides, 
all chance for pursuing the evil would be gone. She 
would be on the alert, sharper and keener than ever. 





In the meantime, on this self-same morning, which | 


The dame tip-toed forward, eyes | 


OUR UNION. | 


applying eye ond ear to the ke yhole, these thoughts | 

went through her half-dozing brain. Once in a 
| while she could hear voices in the rooms below, 
but never a sound nor a breath from the little inner 
room. 

By-and-by, the quick opening of the door broke 
| through the stillness, followed by a sharp, impera- 
tive rattling of the cane. Mrs. Severn’s heart was 
| literally in her mouth. The dreaded danger was up- 
on her. Her husband had discovered her absence. 


a general uproar. Mrs. Dobson was very deaf, and 
Maidaline might be asleep. With this hope to sustain 
her, she sprang forward, unwinding the blanket 
from her shoulders as she went. It was like a night- 
mare task, hard to perform. It clung persistently 
to her, dragged after her, and caught and tangled 
| her feet, and still that loud rapping, every minute 
| increasing in violence, sounding through the silent 

house. Thank goodness! she was at the head of the 
stairs at last, and free from that hateful Dobson cov- 
ering, which seemed bound to trip her. No, not rid 
of it, for at the very top stair it got between ber feet, 
and (you know the rest of the catastrophe, reader,) 
bump, bump, bumpety-bump, clatter, clatter,clatter, 
good Dame Severn made the journey of the attic 
stairs. 

Mrs, Dobson picked her up, and set her upon her 
feet again. 

** Served you right!” was her verdict, as she left 
her to make her way to her own rooms in the dark. 


THE HORSE ECLIPSE. 


On the 1st of April, 176+, during an eclipse of the 
sun, Spiletta, a celebrated mare of illustrious de- 
scent, gave birth, in the Duke of Cumberland’s sta- 
bles in the Isle of Dogs, toa little chestnut colt. The 
eclipse being generally considered by the stud-man- 
ager and the anxious grooms as having some myste- 
rious reference to the colt’s future career, the duke 
at once named the little chestnut stranger “ Eclipse,” 
and as Eclipse he was henceforward known. He 
was of a light chestnut color, bis off hind leg white 
from nearly the top of the shank to the foot, and he 
had a white blaze from his forehead to bis nose. His 
dam, Spiletta, was a bay mare, bred by Sir Robert 
Eden. 

The Duke of Cumberland died, and, on his-death, 
Eclipse was sold with the rest of his stud. The un- 
pretending colt, with the white off hind leg and the 
long white blaze, was knocked down in Smithfield for 
seventy guineas. Mr. Wildman, the salesman, who 
kept a good stud of race-horses at Mickleham, near 
Dorking, and also took in horses to train, had ex- 
pressed a wish to buy Eclipse. Sume groom or jockey, 
with an eye to the colt, so short in the forehand and 
so high in the hips, had, in fact, given a hint of his 
promise, and Wildman was anxious to carry him off. 
The ivory handle had already fallen before the tardy 
buyer made his appearance. The purchaser of the 
chestnut colt eyed him with scornful triumph; not 
that Eclipse was worth much, but then he had 
“nicked” that sharp fellow Wildman, who always 
thought he was up to everything. But Wildman was 
Yorkshire, too, and hard, very hard to get round. 
He took out his watch, and pronounced the recent 
sale illegal. The hour of sale that bad been fixed in 
the advertisement had not yet arrived by several 
minutes. The lot knocked down must be re-sold, or 
there would be pickings for the lawyers out of the 
matter. The auctioneer sulkily confesses the error; 
the sullen purchaser yields, too, per force. The 
chestnut yearling is put up again. Eventually 
Eclipse is knocked down, amid the amusement of his 
friends, to Mr. Wildman, the acute and the perti- 
nacious, for seventy-five guineas. 

In youth, Eclipse was despised, and his genius 
cruelly ignored. His temper was certainly bad; he 
bit, and kicked, and jibbed, aud shied, and struck 
out like a boxer with his fore legs. In various other 
uncomfortable ways he tried to proclaim his irresist- 
ibie courage, daring ,speed and endurance. At one 
time, vexed and distracted, Mr. Wildman thought it 
would be impossible to bring him to the post except 
as a gelding, his spirit was so fiery and unquencb- 
able. At last, in arage, Wildman put him into the 
not very gentle hands of a poaching roughrider near 
Epsom, who rode him about all day from stable to 
stable, and at night touk him to the cover-side, or 
made him wait while he smoked pheasants, or 
dragged stubbles for partridges. Even the steel 
joints and India-rubber muscles of Eclipse wearied 
of this ceaseless drudgery, and he grew quieter and 
more docile; but still the animal’s iron heart was 80 
large, and throbbed with such a full hot flood of 
generous blood, that his spirit remained unbroken, 
and his favorite jockeys, Fitzpatrick and Oakley, 
never attempted to hold him, but sat patient and 
wondering in their saddles, flying through the air 
till the horse stopped and the eartk quake of cheering 
began. 

When Eclipse was four years old, Mr. O'Kelly, a 
well-known Irish adventurer on the turf, gave two 
hundred and fifty guineas for a half share in him, 
and, soon after, seven hundred and fifty tor the re- 
mainder. He ran the next year at Epsom. 

The Dennis O Kelly who bought Eclipse was a 
rich Irish adventurer—some said a sedan-chairman. 
With an ignorant head, but skillful at combinations 
and calculations, O'Kelly, nevertheless, had his 
reverses. Atone period of his life, beggared at the 
green-cloth, he found his way into the Fleet, and 
could not easily get out of it again, till bis mistress 
lent him her last hundred pounds, and with that he 








Crouched in the capacious blanket, alternately 


Yet she might be able to quiet him before there was | 





was never tired of favoring the noisy Irishman, who 
yet failed to obtain the recegnition of society, and 
could not succeed in getting admission into the beat 
clubs, social or sporting. Being refused admission 
into the Jockey Club, he could never run Eclipse for 
any of the great Newmarket stakes, which was 
a source of perpetual mortification to the blustering 
Irishman. 
| The saddling bell that rang on the Epsom Downs 
‘on the 3d of May, 1769, was a knell sounding for the 
fortunes of all those unlucky men who had betted 
against O’Kelly’s new five-year-old. The bell, sway- 
ing in the little belfry near the winning-post, was 
announcing, that May morning, only a small race; 
it was for a poor fifty pound for horses that had 
never won, thirty-pound matches excepted. John 
Oakley appears with the light chestnut about which 
O’ Kelly is so confident, and the booted equires do not 
tee very muchin him. His fore-quarters sink in bis 
stride, there’s something very odd about his withers; 
is very low in his fore-quarters; altogether a doubt- 
ful beast. ‘Captain’ O'Kelly thinks otherwise. 
Yesterday he took the odds to a large amount— 
cocked hats full of guineas; to-day he is more violent 
and positive, bets even money, and five and six to 
four that be would beat all the horses. Now he is 
called on to declare, for the jockeys are weighing, and 
the course is clearing, violently he shouts, in answer: 
“ Eclipse first, and the rest nowhere.” 
Mr. Fortesque’s Gower, Mr. Castle’s Cade, Mr. 
Jenning’s Trial, and Mr. Quick’s Plume are the com- 
petitors of Eclipse. The light chestnut horse, with 
the white off hind leg, takes its trial canter, and the 
turf echoes under its flashing hoofs. The man in 
scarlet rides forward; the horses get into line; the 
flag drops; they start. O’Kelly’s eager eyes watch 
the circular green ribbon of turf with confident yet 
anxious glance. At the three-mile post the horses 
are all together. The chestnut has not come forward 
yet; but, thuogh Jobn Oakley pulls with all his 
might for the whole of the last mile, the lion of a 
horse distances all the four, and springs in almost be- 
fore the rest have turned the corner. 
And now the crowd that- clored in round the un- 
ruffied winner found all sorts of new beauties in him. 
A firkin of butter could rest on bis withers. His 
shoulders, they now see, are exactly like those of a 
greyhound—wide at the upper part, and nearly ona 
line with his back. Old men begin to think that he 
may some day, if his speed goes on increasing, equal 
Flying Childers, who went nearly a mile a minute, 
who ran four miles, one furlong, and one hundred’ 
and thirty-eight yards on the Beacon course in se ven 
minutes and thirty seconds, and who was supposed 
to cover a space of twenty-five feet at every bound. 
The delighted jockey tells the exulting, noisy owner 
that from the first lift of the whip Eclipse made run- 
ning, and broke clean away from the ruck. 
That same month Eclipse won a two-mile race at 
Ascot, and in June the king’s plate at Winchester. 
The same season he bore away the king’s plate at 
Salisbury, and the city silver bowl; he also walked 
over for the king’s plate at Canterbury, and won the 
king's plates at Lewes and Lichfield. There was no 
compromise about his victories; he cut down the field 
at ence, and shot in like a rifle bullet. 
In 1770, at Newmarket, Eclipse was again con- 
queror, beating Bucephalus and Pensioner, and win- 
ning pint cups full of guineas for his old master, Mr. 
Wildman. When running for the king’s plate, the 
betting was ten to one on Eclipse. After the heat, 
large bets were made at six and seven to four that he 
would distance Pensioner, which he did with ease. 
At Guilford, in June of the same year, he carried cff 
the king’s plate and the subscription purse of three 
hundred and nineteen pounds ten shillings. At 
starting, the betting was twenty to one on Lim, and 
when running, a hundred to one. He sprang away 
at once, kept the lead, at two miles was a distance 
ahead, and ran in without requiring whip or spur. 
He had already won for lucky O’Kelly a cart full of 
gold cups, silver plates, and purecs of guineas, 
Sporting men were afraid of him. In Septen ber, 
1770, at Lincoln. he walked over for the king’s plate. 
In October, O'Kelly entered his champion for the 
Newmarket one hundred and fifty guinea race, which 
he won. All the best six-year-olds were then entered 
against him for the king’s plate. O'Kelly offered to 
take ten to one. Bets were made to an enormous 
amount. The captain, being called upon to declare, 
shouted his old cry, “Eclipse and nothing else.” 
Down went the flag, off went the enchanted horre at 
score, double distanced the whole following in a mo- 
ment, and passed the winning-post without turnirg 
@ hair. 
No horse dare run against Eclipse again after that. 
He walked over the course for several king’s plates, 
and was then put out of training, and reserved for 
breeding. Captain O’Kelly’s fee at Clay Hill, near 
Epsom, was fifty guineas. Eclipse was afterwards 
removed to O'’Kelly’s seat at Cannons, Middlesex. 
Eclipse’s master used to declare that he bad gained 
more than twenty-five thousand pounds by hin ; but 
whether he meant by breeding alone we do not 
know. 
This paragon of race-horses died at Cannons on the 
25th of February, 1789, in the twenty-sixth year of 
his age, of colic and inflammation. The stomach and 
liver were found much diseased The beart cf the 
indomitable creature weighed fourteén } ounds, and 
Vial-de St. Bel, who opened him, attribut d his ex- 
traordinary and unfli.ching courage to the size and 
vigor of this huge blood-pump. It is a singular fact, 
that a small dark spot on the quarter of Eclipre | as 
leen found in his descendants in the fifth and sixth 








slowly won back the wandering guineas. Fortune 


generations. 
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ght, and I don’t know 


, authoritatively, «] 
ve been there before, 
\nd will you give me 
the entrance, and go 
ot wander aimlessly 


ing eyes, silenced any 
‘aised. She quickly 
he rope. He turned 
irried to the entrance 
1 he soon reached it, 
tree that grew by the 
the clue in his hand, 
ery spirit of darkness 
the cord in bis hand, 


I would thread the 
1 her.” 

then gave it up, for 
\ swift current of air 
oon as kindled. He 
, the slowness with 
» giving bis feverish 
‘bing. Over and over 
patient, that he could 
‘ost fell hezdiong in 


ow path, halted again, 
ting the pine st'ck he 
‘lare lit up the place 
certain glimmers far 
as a large chamber 
‘ad been taken. Now 
p with unwholesome 
, lay small pools of 
hlackness. The wind 
in rare and subdued 
w there was no wind 
ing the place of tlhe 
was a strong fascina- 
t even then, though 


loft, he stepped on, 
108@ Many paths that 
ason could tell him 
hazard, and without 
into one that went 
ountain. 
ing cord—the famous 
istantly have become 
re, bewildering dark- 
‘1. way he had entered 


ods when it was only 
he had entered that 
was not yet an hour. 
his task grew upon 
What if she should 


‘1 not but believe, told 
newhere in this cold, 
er. Several times he 
« had it not been for 
nds. It was with a 
k and try some un- 
still and shouted her 

‘ echo returned it to 
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ing light in the path 
icked it up, with a 
t fol’s of a delicate 

and by his light he 
Now he was sure she 
stay, and he should 
‘essing he put the bit 
ent on. 
at seemed hours in 
y step his resolution 
ination burned vivid- 
> had last seen it— 
is of scorn upen her 
1 left town; she had 
xplanation; she bad 
once and longing. 
th; the yellow light 
leaning against the 
repressing the ex- 
to his lips. 
the sudden glare of 
eyes, then looked at 
» feeling deeper than 


> her a lung and ter- 

awakened. He ad- 
bis hand, controlling 
uppiness. 
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> Is it morning?” 
lied, unable to resist 
and to his furiously 


r, had vanished from 
v that he stood again 
» had once told her 
rid should part them 


ldered; that well-re- 
‘3 again, that smile 
She stood silent, al- 
. his, meeting unre- 
glance of his eyes. 

cloud of all she had 
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loved him? Had she been once promised in mar- 
riage to him? 

“Esther,” he said, and his voice trembled with a 
tenderness he could not suppress, ‘‘do you deem me 
unworthy of your love? ‘Tell me, is it possible that 
1 have been traduced to you? And yet, I thought 
your trust in me was as unalterable as mine in 
you.” 

Now, at last, he had found the right theme. Her 
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prevent her eyes from holding a light she felt he had | 
no right to receive She could not remove them from | 
the gszv that held them. At last, with an effort, she | 
said, aud her tone had in it the weakness of weari- 
ness and the strength of pride: 

“ Will you take me home? I am very tired; but I 
thank you sincerely, nevertheless.” 

Sue trembled betore his eyes that had such power 
over her; she felt his words before he said them. 

“No, I will not take you home until you have 
explained to me that which I have aright to know. 
You will escape and elude me. Do you then hate 
me 89?” 

She stood tremulously before bim, And yet, not- 
withstanding her tremors, he knew that the resolu- 
tion within was strong, that love and utter trust 
only could conquer it. He felt there was some mys- 
tery he had not yet read. 

“Why do you cause me this suffering?” he ex- 
claimed, stung by her silence, her frozen immobility 
—fur she averted her eyes. 

She looked at him with a flashing glance, and said, 
coldly: 

Do you, indeed, suffer? And do you ask me if I 
cause you to feel thus?” 

He gazed at her in surprise. 


Had this girl ever 


eyes opened upon him in that sudden, wondering 
way which one will sometimes observe ina child. 

“ Why do you talk thus to me?” she asked. “I 
| believed nothing from others. It was your own let- 
ter that revealed you to me. My faith in you had 
been stronger even than in myself. You wish me to 
repeat thestory. I can do it. On the morning of 
that day upon which I had my last interview with 
you, I was walkingin the garden with my cousin 
Philip. Upon one of the gravel paths he saw a letter, 
soiled with the dew of the night before. He picked 
it up, and naturally I looked at it. It was written 
by you to a girl in Boston, one of whom I had heard 
you speak. It addressed her in the terms of an af- 
tianced lover. There was no mistaking it. Iremem- 
bered that 1 had walked with you along those very 
paths the night before. It could have fallen from no 
pocket but yours. It was not enveloped, and I glanc- 
ed over the contents with the swift glance with which 
one at last sees the treachery of another. You have 
compelled me to tell you thestory. Do not force me 
to stay here longer. Now will you take me 
home?” 

‘* The letter was a forgery. I never wrote it. Can 
you take my word for it? If not, confront me with 
your cousin, and I will make him confess that it was 
a@ plot of bis own. I knew that he was my rival, 
whether you knew it or not. Has he offered you his 
hand since then?” 

oe Yes.” 

The low, half-audible word dropped from her lips, 
as the last hurried sentence was uttered. A crimson 
flush, the banner of unutterable happiness, came to 
her face. She needed no proof other than his word. 
His clear eyes were truth itself. 
48 waiting the confirmation of years of indefatigable 
hope 

Before her floated a life she had thought gone for- 
ever. She extended her hand, her head drooped in 
shame that she could have suspected him, and ber 
murmured “ forgive me,” came trom the depths of 
her heart. 

Later, the ring at the door-bell startled Mrs. Hey- 
wood, who had been awaiting their return, having a 
prescience that something unusual had occurred. 

“Vm halfa mind to go into the mine myself,” she 
said, glancing in surprise from one face to the other. 
“Mr. Bayard, did you find the philozopher’s stone 
down there?” 

He laughed, and presented his companion, with the 
conventional words “that she had made him the 
happiest of men.” 

‘Very rapid work, I should say,” remarked Mrs. 
Hey wood. 

‘It bas taken a dreary while,”” he said, his eyes | 
seeming unable to leave the dark face near him. 
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CHILDREN. 

Ill-behaviour on the part of juveniles atfrds 
the very best opportunity for a visitor to establish 
himself on a friendly footing, and especially with 
their mother. How many a man—very reprehensi- 


toa look of despair and resolve. But she could not. in tact. 


He looked at her ; 





ble in other respects—have we heard defended by a | 
mamma upon this ground, “ Well, he cannot be very | 
bad, because he is so kind to children.” And the | 
lady is right; for kindness to little folks must be | 


Humbug’s orange, but they will also apprise him, if ; 
he is so foolish as to ask their opinion, that be is “a 


caring twopence about that fact (surely of itself a 
most rare and admirable attribute); and they don’t 
understand about their having ‘ expectations,” and 
the necessity of being civil to Uncle Grum ble Growls. 
What is by no means so charming, however, in 
—_ is that, like their mothers, they are deficient 





They are unaware of the inadvisability of 
speaking their minds. It is dangerous to recommend 
them to be reticent; there is no middle course to 
be pursued between the utmost license and silence. 
We will mention one example. There was a certain 
warrior, who was in another respect like unto the 
Tate Duke of Wellington--namely, that he bad an 
aquiline nose; at least, he once possessed one, but it 


was carried off in action by a bullet, or, perhaps (for | 


it was a very large nose), chain-shot. Of course, this 
made him remarkable—conspicuous by the absence 
of that feature. Some time after this catastrophe, 
he was asked to dine at a brother-officer’s house, who 
had ap enfant terrible—an inquiring child. Still, 
Georgey was obedient enough when properly spoken 
to; and before dinner, his mother thus addressed 
him, ‘‘ Georgey, when you come down to dessert this 


evening, there will be a Colonel Grosney at table; we 
wont make any observation about his nose, will we? 


Do you understand?” 
“Yes, ma. I wont say a word about his nose.” 


This promise, however, did not prevent him star-" 


ing at the gallant colonel a good deal. 

“Why, mamma,” said be, after a protracted in- 
vestigation, “ how cou/d we talk about it? He has 
get no nose.” A most painful revelation of the past, 
as well as a personal remark involving considerable 
embarrassment. 
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UP IN THE AIR. 


Kites have been used to assist ascension. Experi- 
ments have proved that a surface of only fifty-five 
square feet can support a weight of ninety-two and a 
quarter pounds. The author of the History of the 
Char-volant, or kite carriage, says: ‘‘ These buoyant 
sails, possessing immense power, will serve for float- 
ing observatories. Elevated in the air, a single sen- 
tinel, with a perspective, could watch and report the 
advance of the most powerful forces, while yet at a 
great distance. He could mark the line of march, 
the composition of their force, and their general 
strength, long before he could be seen by the enemy. 
Nor was less progress made in the experimental de- 
partment, when large weights wero required to be 
raised or transposed. While on this subject, we 
must not omit to observe, that the first person who 








soared aloft in the air by this invention was a lady, | 


whose courage would not be denied this test of its 
strength. An arm-chair was brought on the ground, 
then lowering the cordage of the kite by slackening 
the lower brace, the chair was firmly lashed to the 
main line, and the lady took her seat. The main 
brace being hauled taut, the huge, buoyant sail rose 
aloft with its fair burden, continuing to ascend to the 
height of one hundred yards. On descending, she 
expressed herself much pleased with the easy motion 
of the kite, and the delightful prospect she had en- 
joyed. Soon after this, another experiment of a 
similar nature took place, when the iuventor’s son 
successfully carried out adesign not less safe than 
bold, that of scaling, by this powerful aerial machine, 
the brow of a cliff two hundred feet in perpendicular 
height. Here, atter safely landing, he again took his 
seat ina chair expressly prepared for the purpose, 
aud, detaching the swivel-line which kept it at its 
elevation, glided gently down the cordage to the hand 
of the director. The buoyant sail employe on this 
occasion was thirty feet in height, with a proportion- 
ate spread of canvas. Therise of the machine was 
most majestic, and nothing could surpass the steadi- 
ness with which it mana@uvred, the certainty wiih 
which it answered the action of the braces, and the 
ease with which its power was lessened or increased. 
Subsequently to this, an experiment of a very bold 
and novel character was made upon an extensive 
down, where a wagon with a considerable load was 
drawn along, whilst the huge machine at the same 
time carried the observer aloft in the air, realizing 
almost the romance of flying.” 

Volumes upon volumes might be filled with de- 
scriptions of unsuccessful flying machines. The 
council of the Aeronautical Society are deluged with 
suggestions, plans and specifications, and ‘‘ secret 
inventions certain of success upon receipt of funds.” 
What I wish to record in the briefest possible way 
are the partial successes. Agreeing cordially with 
the pawky Scot, who said, “‘ Next to knowing what 
will do, it is well to know what will not do;” and 
with the “‘cute” Yankee, ‘there is only one thing 
beats trying, that’s doing,” I have prescribed for my- 
selt'the task of saying how nature does it, leaving to 
others the recording of the ways of not doing it. 
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“T WILL!” 

We like that strong, robust expression. No one, 
having uttered it in sincerity, was ever a mean, cry- 
ing man. The pigmies of the world did not trouble 
him, although they rose in masses to pull him down. 
He speaks, and the indomitable will prevails. His 
enemies fall before him. He rides forth a conquerur. 





not mournfully at your lot, but with “I will” breath- 
ing from your lips and bursting from a great heart, 


approach of a spider, and faints beneath a thunder 
cloud. Let the fires of energy play through your 
veins, and if your thoughts are directed in right 
channels, you will startle the slumbering universe 
with your success. 


TH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in ali parts of the world.) 
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ZEATLAND LODGE. 





swarmed from Mount Lebanon Lodge, were installed, 
and the Lodge instituted, on the evening of the 3lst 
ot March, at the Temple. There was a large attend- 
ance of the brethren and their wives, and lady friends. 
The Grand Master performed the duties of instulla- 
tion, and afterwards a banquet was provided. The 
following is a list of officers of the new Lodge: 

Rev. John W. Dadmun, W, M. 

Aifred F, Chapman, S. IV. 

Jobn F. Abbott, J. W. 

W. F. Robinson, Treasurer. 

George R. Rogers, Secretary. 

J.N M. Clough, S. D. 

Thomas Waterman, Jr., J. D. 

Robert H. Carleton, SS. 

Charles E. Bosworth, J S. 

Rev. George S Noyes, Chaplain. 

Nathaniel Hamilton, Marshal. 

A. R. Coolidge, J. S. 

George H. Pike, Tiler. 

We hope the youngest Lodge in the city will have 
a fair amount of work. 





CHARLESTOWN MASONRY. 


In Charlestown, it is understood that a committee 
of the King Solomon Lodge have closed a bargain 
with the owners of an estate known as Washington 
Hall building, and will forthwith fit it up for Masonic 
purposes. The lease is said to be for ten years, with 
a privilege of renewing the same, if thought desir- 
able. There are two large halls and four good-sized 
' ante-rooms in the building, and its situation is very 
‘ convenient. Whether the Henry Price Lodge will 





| remove from their present location, in Mishawun 
| Hall, is, we believe, at present undecided. Both 
Lodges of Masons, the Odd Fellows and the Bunker 
Hill Kucampment meet in this hall, which, though 
small, is a convenient and handsomely-furnished 
apartment. It has been proposed to build a hall, but 
the committee who have had the matter in charge for 
some time, have not yet been able tv find a suitable 
site. Masonry is flourishing in Charlestown. 





MASONIC COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT.—A com- 
plimentary concert, tendered by the Joseph Warren 
Lodge to its choir, took place last week in the Ma- 
sonic Temple. In every respect, the affair was re- 
markably excellent. The choir was assisted by Mrs. 
H. M. Smith, Miss Addie S. Ryan and Mr. Henri 
Suck, the whole directed by Mr. Howard M. Dow. 
The attendance was very large. 





TRISH, ENGLISH, AND ScotcH MASonrRyY.— In Ire- 
land Masonry is well managed, and placed on a most 
secure and equitable footing for all the degrees. Al- 
though the newest Lodge is numbered 1014. there are 
not more than 320 Lodges under the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland at present, as the vacancies are due to ex- 
pelled and extinct Lodges, extending over very many 
years. ‘There are about 90 Royal Arch Chapters, 30 
Encampments of Knights Templar, and 9 Rose Croix 
; Chapters. The members are advanced in the degrees 
according to a certain series of Jaws, and progressive- 
ly, so that po Mason can become a Rose Croix until 
he has passed the chair of a Lodge, become a Royal 
Arch Mason, Mark Master, Knight. Templar, used 
the sword both East and West, and been seven years 
a Master Mason; hence the degrees are prized more 
than in England or Scotland, because, in the latter 
countrics they get them too easily. In all - working 
under the three Grand Lodges of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, in the British Isles and abroad—tbere is 
an aggregate of 2000 Craft Lodges, 600 Royal Arch 
Chapters, 120 Mark Lodges (besides the Lodges of 
that degree in connection with 100 Royal Arch Chap- 
ters), 150 Knight Templar Evcampments, 35 Rose 
Croix Chapters, 6 Red Cross Conclaves, and 3 Su- 
preme Grand Councils, 331 degree; making a grand 
total of 3000 different branches of the British Ma- 
sonic family. 
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THE LODGE ROOM. 
The appointment and arrangement of a Masonic 
Lodge-room in the eighteenth century was very dif- 
; ferent to our present practice. A long table was ex- 


tended from one end of the room to the other, cover- 





spontaneous. They are wonderfully quick indetect- | Would you be great? Would you be distinguished | ed with a green cloth, on which were placed dupli- 
ing hypocrisies of their elders. They will take Mr. | for your scientific or literary attainments? Look! cates of the ornaments, furniture and jewels, 


| intermixed with Masonic glasses for refreshment. 


; At one end of this table was placed the Master’s ped- 


nasty, ugly man”’—with an eye that rolls about, or | you cannot but prevail. Show me the man who: estal, and at the other that of the Senior Warden, | de Nemours, when she left France to die in exile; 
any other striking defect which may have attracted | never rose higher than a toad-stool, and whose in- | about the middle of the table, in the south, the Junior | but she has the chic, if I may use such a word, that 
their notice. He may be a royal duke without their | fluence died with his breath, and we will point you Warden was placed, and the bretbren sat round, as | the Orleans princesses did not possess; and the qniet- 

to a groping, cringing wretch, who trembles at the | atacommon ordinary. When there wasa candidate . eat dowager, betwre she ventures to adopt a coiffure, 


| 

| to be initiated, the candidate was paraded outside the 
| whole; and on such occasions, after he bad been 
safely deposited at the northeast angle of the Lodge, a 
very short explanation of the design of Freemasacn- 
ry, or a brief portion of the lecture, was considered 


The officers of Zeatiand Lodge, most of whom | 


| sufficient before the Lodge was called from labor to 
retreshinent. The song, the toast, the sentiment, 
went merrily round, and it was not until the brethren 
were tulerably satiated that the Lodge was resumed, 
and the routine busi tr ted betore closing. 





MASONRY IN LONDON, 
In the new Freemason’s Hall, Great Queen street, 
| London, there now meet fifty-five Lodges and Chap- 
ders, and arrangements are being made to accommo- 
date more. The building is not what Americans 
would. call a very large one, but the space is econo- 
mized; and besides, the craft rarely meet more than 
once &® month. There are not so many initiates in 
this country, and their rituals bsing more brief, they 
are able to do more work during one evening. There 
| is fine banquet room in the hall for the use of the 
| different bodies meeting there. 
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THE ACTIVE BORE. 

Borer may be divided into two classes—the active 
and passive -those who bore you by active stupidity, 
or supernatural intelligence, and those who produce 
an equally exasperating effect by passive idiocy, and 
merely constitute themselves your echoes. It in diffi- 
cult to say which carries off the palic, which bores 
you most; for, although acting in widely different 
ways, they produce precisely similar results. The 
active bore is a terrible person. He goes about seek- 
ing whom be inay devour, and he is capable of cling- 
ing to a victim till complete mental prostration su- 
pervenes. He may either be a man of tuirc intelli- 
gence, or he may be an ass. If be has any brains, 
they are probably devoted to some hobby, about 
which no one else in the world can be expected to 
manifest the slightest interest. It may be scientific, 
it may be religious; he may be meditating an attack 
on your soul, or only desirous of involving you in a 
chaos of chymical formule. Or he may have travelled 
# good deal; and the bore who has travelled is like 
the Scotch snob, “ than which,” as the great histo- 
rian of snobs says, “the world contains no more 
offensive creature.” 
The travelled bore will give you page after page of 
the guide-books, interspersed with his own reflec- 
tions, till you are ready to execrate the abominable 
activity which caused him to leave his ancestral hills. 
It is given to but few people who travel to have any- 
thing worth hearing to say about the placea they 
have visited; for the faculty of judging fureign na- 
tions fairly is very rare; how rare we can see from 
the French representations of English women. The 
active bore may also be facetious, and it is impossible 
to conceive any infliction greater than that of the so- 
ciety of a roan who is what jest-bovoks call ‘‘a wag,” 
or a “witty fellow.” Jokes are very well in their 
way, but a perpetual joker is an unutterable bore. 
It makes no difference whether he be what he is 
pleased to call humorous, or whetber he affects verbal 
contortions, and puns borrowed from the last bur- 
lesque. He is unendurable in any case, and it is the 
duty of any man or woman, who possesses the power, 
to put him down, and extinguish him with all possi- 
ble speed. Even a good joke may be heard too often, 
but the repetition of a bad one, such as the thorough- 
paced facetious bore delights in, is almost too much 
tor human nature to endure. He will repeat it, too, 
with a gusto that, at the outset, nearly persuades you 
that you are going to bear something new. You are 
politely attentive. You encourage him by such at- 
tention. And then comes the stale, old, stupid story 
that you have heard a hundred times before, and the 
exclamation that you utter under your breath is cer- 
tainly not a blessing. 
The political bore, who, perhaps, ought to have 
come first, is another very exasperating member of 
the fraternity. His opinions are of the haziest de- 
scription, but they are supported by a quantity of 
voluble declamation, and what he flatters hinself is 
argument. He deals svlely in maguiticent generali- 
ties, in sweeping assertions. Nobody's view but his 
own can possibly be right, and it therefore behoves 
him to air that view whenever an opportunity occurs, 
His phrases are picked out of elucution books, and 
vivacious leaders in the penny papers. He is ordina- 
Tily a radical, with an intense desire to reform every- 
body and everything bat himeclf. That reform he is 
very slow to accomplish ; and he will most likely end 
as he began, a spouter of stale and g nerally inco- 
herent sedition. He is great at clubs, where quiet 
men avoid him, and wish they coulki keep all the 
newspapers out of his way. And in these days, un- 
| fortunately, this species of bore is somewhat on the 
increase, and bas more opportunities of asserting 
himeelf, and of boring people, than heretofore. He 
is a dangerous specimen of the active bore, and as 
such to be carefully snubbed whenever such snub- 
bing is possible. 
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QUITE A CHANGE. 
It is not because the Empress Eugenie is the wife 
of Napoleon III. that she sets the fashion, even to 
those who do not go to court, and who turn up their 
| noses at her entourage. She is considerably older, 


| and certainly not handsomer, than was the Dachesse 








| as well as the gayest lady of the demi-monde, will cast 
a look to see what the empress wears. Strange to 
say, the supreme good taste and elegance of her 
mjesty’s toilets were by no means conspicuous in 
her younger days. 
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THE BEST OF THE BALL. 
Atilast! O, sensation delicious! 

At last, it is here, it is here! 
That moment supremely auspicious 

In the jolliest ball of the year. 


It is all as I dreamt it would happen— 
The rooms grown oppressive with heat, 
And my darling, alarmed with the crowding, 


They were tender, and soft, and poetic, 
And I thought, ** As I timidly speak, 
She will smile, and a blush sympathetic 
Will crimson the rose in her cheek."’ 


And now that we sit here together, 
I only—do all that I can— 

Converse on the ball and the weather, 
While she opens and closes her fan. 
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| ances of lecometion to betag jolted ¢ over these licights 
upon the back of a mule, however secure, we had | 
thus far progressed without a guide, feeling confident 
of easily procuring one at a way station, should the 


arriving at one of these fantastic littie buildings, we 


stopped to lunch. Noticing some little excitement 
among the one or two loafing mountaineers who, 


muleteer to have in his possession—and then hurried 
away; but had been seen to leave the direct road for 


resembling the body of a mule, mashed and torn, 


path become impagsabie or more difficult. Soon | 


| middle of a narrow pass. Terrified, and utterly 
an unfrequented path leading in a different direc- | without resource, she knew not what to do. ‘ora 
tion down the mountain. A hunter, too, had recent- | 
ly arrived down the mountain, who affirmed that he | led; but the path was so narrow she dared not Gis- 
had heard cries of distress echoing along the heights | mount. When at last the animal did start, it was 
above him, and pretended to have seen an object | only at a wretched, stumbling pace, now stopping to 











thanking us a thousand times for our kindness in 
rescuing her. We told her of our apprehensions on 
| her behalf, and narrated the circumstances upon 
which our suspicions had been based. 
Her story was related in a few words. In conse- 
quence of the sudden decease of her father, she had 
been obliged to undertake the journey over te 
| mountains alone. It appeared her arriero had indeed 


ing her sitting there, defenceless and alone, in the 


long time the mule obstinately refused to stir unless 


browse, and now descending a declivity at break- 


only a faint echo coming up from the awful depths, 
as it crashed upon the bottom. 
Where was the girl? As the beast made the fear- 


she had alighted upon the almost perpendicuiar 


half escaped my lips, when I saw that her garments 


her head, but she dares not let go ber holu to ciutch 
them. It is « moment of mortal terror forme. One 
bundred and fifty feet more, and where will she be? 
Half way down the chasm’s side there is a large bush, 
and smalier ones growing below it. Joy! she clutches 
it. Now for the lasso. She catches at the noose as it 
sweeps past her very face. She misses; her toot 
slips; she clings to the bush. The jerk has started 






ful, final dive, she had leaped from its back with « | 
| convulsive bound. Til] now, we had not seen that | 


1*¥ 
slope of the left wall of the chasm. A cry of joy bad | 
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fe To you her eyes may ~ 
: 3 or of a charming ™ 
Suggesting a timely retreat. with the Indian damsel proprietating the establish- | proved himself a villain. After leaving the hut at had wound cee _— a pes ge oat ne a , “ pa consents (ny on 
~—Sahitiind<tidbibinatiaiiatias ment in her husband’s absence, formed the sole daybreak, she had noticed something nt - cae an cai ance uur, = (e A I lowe—and only you 
nba —ER. esmmtsagaee os dame a eer ae see aaa Seon ia ame prepa Giamo, he | scarcely a foothold for the claw of a leopard, then 1 i \ Perhaps her feet no sm 
Let us go—it will be so refreshing— quired the cause. e were informed that on | tremblingly quiet. ; a aihtineeinatiinnnt 4 Than other feet you + 
And find a the preceding night, a lady, the young daughter | became cowardly impertinent. This she instantly | terminates abruptiy a 6 ve y edg @ tremendous neahatin o 
out a seat on the stairs. oe pee ; ind of ; ly hidden to sight among the shad- Gass 
of Don Jose Antonio—a noble Chilian who had | checked with the strong mind of a woman of courage. | abyss, now nearly & & No other love than n 
How dear are the lips that could utter recently been murdered while crossing the pampas, | Foiled in his game, the wretch watched bis opportu- | ows of those depths. Instantly our jong lassoes are ‘ 
ome —— ne as was learned from the omniscient muleteer—bhad | tunity when the most treacherous and difficult por- | unwound and lowered over the brink. They swing And lips, and eyes, a 
eae Sanaa were stopped in the hut. At daybreak she had mounted | tion of the pass had been reached; then stepping in | past her head ere she can clutch them. She strives aspyeeseges pane cai, Se 
en her mule, and, preceded by her guide, bad resumed front of the mule, in a narrow path, be refused to | with a quick movement of one disengaged hand to And, 0, wo pe 
All the house with the dancers is throbbing, the ascent of the mountain. About an bour before | proceed a step till she surrendered to him her money | free her feet from the folds of her dress. The at- Saees 
The music seems born of the air: our arrival, the arriero had suddenly returned to|—of which she carried a considerable quantity in | tempt is fatal; her balance almost leaves her. 0, j | France is trving new gur 
O, joy of all joy the extremest, the hut, saying that the mule had stumbled and ; gold—threatening to throw both her and the mule | my God! she will topple over into the chasm! No— j German artillery officer name: 
See ae Seamer fallen down the mountain, that he bad conducted the | from the precipice, unless she complied instantly. | see! she clings again to the slippery rock—still sale, but half the quantity dees ab 
To sit, and to gaze on my darling, lady unburt to the next hut,—which must be a false- | Terrified, she gave him the gold, and at length only | thank Heaven! but now sliding away into the pit with the common powder, m 
Enraptured in thrilling delight, hood, as the nearest stop could not be reached before | defended herself from personal outrage by her dag- | faster and faster, till she seems to descend with the \ leaves no trace after combur 
As I think, “ Never face would be fairer, sunset, at the very quickest ascent. The arriero | ger which she wore. The arriero then seemed to | velocity of light. All this time she has not shrieked i burned on white paper withou: 
Nor eyes half so tenderly bright." declared that he was going back a piece to procure pause a moment, to determine in his own mind the | or screamed—bas uttered no sound; but she dares ; 3 | in Vermont there is a littie | 
It is all as I knew it would happen, another mule—had ordered a glass of wine, and to | applicability of the proverb, ‘‘ Dead people, etc. to | not look down, and we can see the light of terror | iF * | nave considerable fun with ti 
Yet, no; there is something I miss— pay for it had produced a clinking bag and changed | this peculiar instance; but tinaliy went off down tke | gleaming in her eye as sbe gazes skywar<, still slip- i \. One of the cfticers weighs thre 
The eloquent words I intended a heavy gold piece—a very unusual article for a | mountain, singing and jingling the bag of gold, leav- | ping, slipping. The lassoes are again swung near ' 
To speak in a moment like this. . 
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mY ow 


Perhaps her lips no reo 
Than these of every 
Kut, O, 1 know those th 

And not shared with. 





otber is six feet eight inche 
extremely emall. It was re 
fences on which the fat man o 


| man couldn’t straddle, nor 


through, should be deemed ley 
One of the mort wonderful 
Bankok, the capital of Siam. 


wi ic, majestic stream, moored 





lying deep down at the bottom of a chasm so dark | neck speed, while she momentarily expected to be | its feeble roots. Great Heaven! the little tree—her 
and sunken that the light would hardiy penetrate it. | pitched headlong out over the yawning brinks on | last hold on life, bends, snaps its trai) tendrils, and, 
Evidentiy there had been foul play on the part of the | either hand. As soon, however, as there was a | bursting out of the scant soil, rolls from her clutcb— 
arriero. Perhaps, after robbing the lady, he had | widening in the pathway, the mule leaped around, | down, over into the abyss. Still mo cry; only ber 
driven the mule with its rider over the edge of some | and took the back track down the mountain, in spite | teeth are set, and she snatches now the twigs and 


| alleys, extending as far as the « 

| wards of 70,000 neat little hous: 
"| on a compact raft of bamboor 

| mediate space of the river is on 


What I thought to have said was audacious, 
Her ear it would surely offend; 

She would turn from me, no longer gracious, 
And frown my delight to an end. 


Far better to talk of the weather, 
Or ponder in rapture supreme : 
*Tis so joyous to sit here together, 


fearful gulf. The suspicion was horrid; nevertheless 
there yet remained the possibility that the victim of 
the muleteer’s theft might even at that moment be 


of her effurts to stop him. Thoroughly overcome 
with the fearful danger of her Fituation, knowing 


then the furze and moss, rooting up all, for she is 
once more gliding down again. We shout in despair 


| junks, and boats of every cor 


and sine. 
During the rebellion a regim: 


she was at every step moving further and further | to her, as we swing our lassoes around her diminish- 


| was marching one day knee © | 
So pleasant to wake and to dream! wandering, an unprotected wowan, among wilds | from the friendly station beyond the pass of St. | ing form. 









































lentiy down, expressing, I doubted not, in my coun- 
tenance, &@ measure of the prostration | telt; tor my 
muscles were sore, Joints stitiened, and my very bones 
ached with the exhausting tatigue of climbing. The 
mountain path was not tortuous nor rowgh, but ter- 
ribly smooth and perpendicular. We seemed scarcely 


hour; plodding up, up, higher and higher; although 
the never diminishing mountain mass still towered 
abruptiy betvre and apparently over us; while the 
descent below now appeared « waste of fastuesses, 
and we seemed diminutive, spail-like bipeds, craw)- 
ing feebly upon the roof of creation. All idea of 
space naturally presented to the mind by the im- 
mense elevation at which we stood was lost in the 
overhanging steep, midway of which we had haited. 
Half the morning had already passed, and the pass 
of St. Giamo must be reached svon aiter midday, it 
we desired to sleep under shelter at night. Accord- 
ingly, the arduous undertaking was once more re- 
sumed; but it was not till the sun was high and 
warm that we breathed freer, and found our path 
easier. The air was delightful, and the prospect had 
become grander, although only at intervals, through 
an opening or chasm in tbe high waiis of rock piled 
continuously upon either siie of the winding path, 
could the eye feast upon iimitiess space, and the 
wonderful gradations of distance, and tie size ot 
objects shaded in color by the sunlight tinis falling 
thousands of feet below us, and miles on miles away. 
The path at times was open, precipitous and danger- 
ous; but for the most part of the way seemed to have 
been the track ot some terribie avalanche of rock, as 
of a mountain plunging down the side of this huge 


the blended climes of ltaly and Switzerland—rivalled, 


summits, silent, and wrapped in the snowy fuldings 
of ancient years - an inimitable and tacile route to | 
the antarctic clime. 


to have mate a quarter of a mile in the iast half 


nay, surpassed, by air and sky more genial, by scenes | 








path wound along the very edge of 4 yawning gull. I 
shuddered again, as too vividiy came to mind the 
ease with which a human being could be toppled 
over into eternity, and only the All-seeing Eye note 
the deed. The clouds grew thicker around the 
peaks, seemingly only a few hundred feet above our 
heads. In two hours, darkness would be upon us, 
for night comes early upon the eastern side of these 
mountains. Wiih feverish anxiety we hurried on, 
for we too had need of haste, unless we cared to brave 
the perils of a night in the wildest spot of the whole 
Cordilieras. Not a trace had we as vet of the object 
of our search. If not beard trom at nightfall at the 


tiave been her fate. The path now seemed less 


sides, and at such a tremendous eievaiion did we 
seem ty stand. 

“The gods protect us! Look—see! There she is!” 
frantically cried Frank, suddenly standing in his 
tracks, and pointing with outstretched arms at an 


a little inuistinctl,, proved wo be a mule, and on the 
animal’s back was a human ftigure—a woman’s! Ali 
alone, beast and rider, at that teartul height, on the 
typ of a mountain, in the middle of a vast, rocky 
Waste. 

Tue lady drew aside her veil and gave a terrified 
screanui, On Coming 80 suddenly upon two strangers. 
It took not long, however, to assure her of her per- 


realiy what we appeared, American gentiemen, albeit 





young, scarcely twenty; full average heighi—rather 
slight, burt exceedingly graceful in furm; her limbs 
were faultiess, her eyes rich, deep and dark, her 


Sweetest and most exquisite expression 1 ever saw, 


| tinge ot her complexion, ber countenance bore the 
| 
| exeept in the imaginary groupings of angelic charms. 


approaching station, full well we knew what must | 


rugged, and appeared to wind along the very summit ! j 
ot @ peak, so grand was the extensive view from all | 


object just then coming into view some paces abead. | 
This object, which at tirst struck my startled vision | 


fect security, and to convince her that we were | 


All went well till we reacbed the pass of St. Giamo; 
| and truly a narrower, more tortuous, steeper pas- 
| sage, or more wretched foothold, I never met with in 
‘all my limited mountain experience. It was an im- 
mense gorge, sunk into the very heart of the moun- 
tain, forming a high-walled, natura! bridge across a 


ant Bre Sat ge Se 





little to the lett, twenty feet further down, was 4 
firm, projecting iump of rock. He had crawied 
down, and was by my side. Together we managed 
to creep carefully to the spot. The Jasso was tas- 
tened. It hurg almost perpendicular. Frank held 
it from the rock-side as I glided down. 1 reached 





most tremendous chasm, the slanting sides of which 
slope away to a base hundreds on hundreds of feet 
below, and are lined with jagged points of rock, and 
notched with ledges, crags and little caverns. Before 
we reached the pass, I had noticed that it was be- 
coming rapidly dark. There seemed to be a blinding 
mist rolling up the side of the mountain. There | 
were lightning flashes, followed by loud crashes of | 
| thunder; and we knew that a tempest was raging 


in the valleys far below us. lt was madness to try | 
the pass, for the mist continually thickened. Stop 
; we must. The storm lasted for what seemed an 
| hour, and as at last the mist gradually disappeared | 
and the thunder ceased, the clonds rolied themselves 
higher and higher, enveloping us at intervals; but, | 
exhausted of their fluids, they were nearly transpa- | 
reut, forming a kind of halo around us. Only a des- | 
| perate effort would now enable us to reach the hut 

| before darkness should prevent our further progress, | 
| and we sprang forward. The half-spent electricity | 


in the empty clouds snapped and popped about us, 
| and piayed strange antics, by no means relishable to 
! the poor mule, who dedged and started in terror. I 
| trembled for the consequences to our fair companion, | 
| should the creature take fright at a moment when 
| all depended upon a few sure steps. We bad reached 
| the middle of the pass. Frank led the mule, the | 

senora sat trembling in ber seat, and 1 walked care- 


away his head with a powerful, terrified backward 
spring. The senora gave ascream. We both sprang 
to catch her; but the fright of the mule had caused 


the left edge of the terrible chasm. Before we could 
catch even at the garments of the senora, beast and 
rider, with a bound, went over, out into space. We 


diminishing in apparent size, as it sunk in air: and 





| the shelf. Frank gave me a swing trom above. Joy! 
‘senseless. It was terrible; fright had crazed her! 


| Not a second was to be lost. 1t was now near)ly dark ; 


| OUL into the air. As we swung backward aud ior- 
| ward for a moment, the lasso over our heads scratch- 
ed against asharp corner of rock. I heard a suap, 
| and felt it strain and loosen. A strand had broken 


| The beautiful girl in my arms moved not. There 


| hands. It stretched—it was parting in the middic! 


the edge of the frightful cliff, but I dared not jook 
cown. Yeti knew when I had descended opposite 


1 struck the landing. The girl seewed awake, but 
and binding her securely to my bosom, with the lasso | 


which | passed underneath my own armpits, lswung | 


with our united weight. I gasped in morta! terror. 





were a thousand feet of space beneath our feet; we 
were in the heart of a mountain, in the midst of 
terrible darkness, and the cliff above our heads 
seemed like an archway of the bottomless pit. 1 telt 
myself drawn up, and still the iasso strained in my 








SOLOMON A FOOL. 
Bishop Bull in eariy life was the incumbent of the 


| parish of Suddington. The Quakers, who were the | 
| only dissenters in the parish, gave him no small up- 


easiness. One of their preachers was in the habit of 


then, friend,’’ said Mr. Bull, proceedimg to open a iw) 
Bible. He fell upon the Book of Proverbs. “+ Seest % 


‘Answer not a fool according to his fojiy.’ How dost | a 
thou reconcile these two texts of scripture?” “Why,” | | 


controversy. 
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She is beyond their reach already. She | f them dragging & beavy canbol 
where few men dared tread singiy. The bare prob- | Giamo, and dreading above all things to re-pass the | seems not to hear. Horror! she is looking down! | | was hailed by ope of them with 
“a senna manor sem — ability was sufficient to arouse the gallantry, not to | scene of her misfortune, or to near the wretched hut | Slowly, foot by foot, she glides to her doom; now | colone!, I'll go through — > 
Nor -_ a eaeiet oa pleasure say the humanity, of any man of like dis; osition with | where she had stopped the previous night, she could | catching for a second, holding by some uprooting ‘, you ever have any “ean on ) 
For ours is the best of the ball. ‘ Frank and myself. only cling in fright to the saddie, and expect the worst. | twig, now sliding swifter. Fitty feet more, and then! may just bet yer life 1 ain 
Without wasting time, we provided ourselves with We listened in astonishment to her strange tale— | Only twenty feet remain—ten feet. 1 fee! an irre- The Paris Liberte relates a: 
restoratives in case of need, and at once pushed on | no, not strange, tor nothing could seem uncouth in | sistible impulse to plunge headlong after her. O our A composer lately begged to 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.) up the mountain, accelerating the means of our | the hideous wilds where we then were—and tried to | God! can it be? She is balancing on the brink; she maestro. He was kindly recety 
ae ascent by every possible effort, and using every en- | inspire her with cheerfulness and assurance. She | rises erect; she leaps out into the gulf, and a terrific } one of his works. The visitor 
@nvder the Southern Cross. deavor to discover traces of a recent ident or | appeared, however, to possess the virtue of fortitude | shriek echoes up the chasm. On the opposite side of : piano and began to pound, bea 
‘i ~ struggle. The path was narrow, even, deep and pre- | in a considerable degree; and blended with the bear- | the cleft, twenty feet below, is a projecting, level with bis nose, bis feet, bis elbo 
on coniaeaiin an. Sateen cipitous by turns, and for long hours we went cau- | ing of a lady unmistakable evidence of the cuiture | shelf of rock. We are too paralyzed at tirst to eee ped, exhausted. “What is 
TET ORT F tiousiy, hurriedly on. We had as yet seen nothing, | appropriate to a descendant of one of the first fam- | that she has landed here, and sinks motioniess in the “Jt is a fuperal march whic 
heard nothing. Our most awful forebodings seemed | ilies of Chili. shadow of the overhanging stone. death of Meyerveer. How do 
A MOUNTAIN TRAGEDY. realized. I shuddered as 1 thought that fardown| But time was alarmingly precious with us,if we | ‘Tu fasten the lasso to a corner of rock behind us master?” ** Not bad, only it w: 
“* Whe-e-e-w!” the mountain, at the bottom of some inaccessible | wished to reach a place of shelter by nightfall. We {| was the work of a moment. Grasping it in both more if you had died, and Meye 
The ejaculation was emitted from Frank’s open | gorge, perhaps lay a corpse, warm and mangied—but | pressed the senora to swallow another draught of | hands, I descended the side of the chasm. I gained | music.” 
throat with a force semi-explosive and protractive, where, no mortal tongue, except the murderer’s, ' wine, and then, carefully assisting her to mount, we | a fuothould at the spot where the senora had wrenched 4 ‘ That men’s rights and wr. 
he leaned wearily upon his long staff, and wiped the | could tell. | turned our course once more up the mountain. We | the bush trom its roots. Frank threw me the otber | J * 1 the attention and elic 
steaming perspiration for the fifteenth time from his | The atternoon was more than half gone; the misty | plodded on, saying but little, being determined, tor | lasso. 1 was hardly half way down. The lasso would ie bubes and sucklings, of the univ 
brow and face. sunset clouds were slowly gathering about the snow- | the sake of our delicate charge, to reach, if possible, | BOt reach the shelf where the girl was. Frank saw ay est | had an amusing proot some 
I threw my hat from my heated head, and sat si-| line upon the towering peaks above us. Here the | the shelter of the hut by night. my despair. He had seen, too, what I had not. A Ei 











| Nittle girl,eight or nine years 
much talk upon the subject, ca: 
| = pee asked,in & + 
} , what maker © 
} aay gona wey don’t he ever 
A young Frenchman has been 
jor siabbing a widow woman in 
| ing Ler body down awell. She 
| aud appeared to testify against 
singularly, iuding bo * extenua. 


A little four or five year old b 
table eating his dinner, A sm 
was given bim,and taking it 
resulutety tried to get a bite off { 
ing pretty tonghb—a+r becisteak 
to be—hbe pulied, and jerked, anc 
«little more than was contisten 
of polite dining. Atter a few ear 
vain, be turned to his mother wi 
energy and despair, and sald, th 
and tears, “ Mamma, me's going 
this meat or pull my mouth out!’ 





easel Marriage 


in this city, by Kev. Mr. Means, } 
and Mise sarah J, Piiebery 

Al damaica Viains, by Kev. Mr 
Maeoning and Mise breiia MoCiare 

At Lowell, ty Rev. Dr. foater, 5 
and Mise Lucy Choate 

At Mridgewater, hy Bev. Mr Pet 
Pratt and Miss Jenme — Jewett 

At Kastport. by Kev mr. Crafie,} 
Mins Antic lsabeile Cratts 











| aecosting Mr. Bull for purposes of argument. Un “a ; ‘ _ - 
mass of mountaius, goring & passage dieep and turrow- | in the custame of Chilian mountaineers. | fuliy in the rear, when, by an ill fate, a coupie of . one ocvasion, the Quaker said to Bull, “ George, as . i 4 | Beats. 
like into the parent bosom, ere it leaped trom its| 1 myself assisted her to alight, and was astonished fantastic sparks collapsed directly between the huge tor human learning, 1 set no value upon it; but if | hy i y 
native, overhanging cliffs upon tie plain below. | out of measure at her loveliness. She was very | ears of the mule. In spite of Frank’s grip, he jerked thou wilt talk scripture, have at thee.” “ Come on, | ‘ed } 
Around us, within an area of fitty square miles, were 


in this city, Miss Almena PF. Clour 
Kecall, 31: Mr. francis bana Siro 
Carpenter. 46: Str. Fravkiir A mee 


. i E | , C Wend, 
thou, frend,” said he, * Solomon saith in one piace, { a1 4 Camebet s Br. ——— - 

more varied and resplendent; while higher,seeming- | hair wavy auburn; while aside from the sott, meliow | a fatal misstep, and its hind legs were alrealy over ‘Auswer a fool according to his folly,’ and in another, | .,4 | Aun Gseood, % 

ly near heaven's very remotest limit, sat the eternal 


in Cambridge, Mr. doseph Lombar 
In Last Cambridge. Mra. Ln-utea 1. 
in Somervilic, Mr Lorenzo Wich, # 


er , * 
sail the preacber, “Solomon don’t say so.” “Ay, ive ay | - Heer oe ae png ree ef ¥ 
She was paie, and a look of anxiety and ioreboding gasped in horror. QOniy one object was faliimg, over | but he doth,” rejoimed Mr. Bull; and turning to the pray | in Comamet, Mr debe Parker 32 
This side of the mountain the path was dotted at | had tustemed upon her features. Sue seemed aimost | and over, taster and faster, down into the chasm. places, be soon convineed him. Upon this, the | 9 » - i teteeleen ts pesed.@ 
long distances with huts or muie stations, which also | exhausted, and we hastened to proauce cordiais and We stared with half-will eves, bending over the Quaker. being much out of countenance, said, “‘ Why - 3}! ih Went leeGanmen, Mera. ¢ 
served as places of retresument to the weary travel-| food, trom the smal! knapsacks on our shoulders. | fearful height. It was the mule—its huge carcass tuen, Solomon’s a fool;” which put an end to the Ne ap ay ee 
lers. Thus, while preterring our own persoualappli- | She appeared grateful, and not a little refreshed, , 
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rom the awful depths, 
ie beast made the fear- 
ed from its back with 4 

we had not seen that 
almost perpendicular 
wm. A cry of joy had 
saw that her garments 
ier feet, and she wag 
ide, which, for three 
hly, gradually, with 
w of a leopard, then 


7 edge of a tremendous 
zht among the shad- 
ly our long lassoes are 
1e brink. They swing 
i them. She strives 
» disengaged hand to 
her dress. The at- 
Imost leaves her. 0, 
tothe chasm! No— 
‘pery rock—still safo, 
% away into the pit 
to descend with the 
she has not shrieked 


ound; but she dares 
the light of terror 
‘8 Skyward, still slip- ; 
» again swung near 
‘0 her hold to clutch 
| terror forme. One 
i where will she be? 
here is a large bush, 
t. Joy! she clutches 
1€8 at the noose as it 
‘®@ misses; her foot 
e jerk has started 
the little tree—her 
frail tendrils, and, 
Is from her clutcb— 
ll no cry; only her 
iow the twigs and 
% up all, for she is 


Ve shout in despair 
ound her diminish- 
‘ach already. She 
is looking down! 
0 her doom; now 
y some uprooting 
et more, and then! 
I fee! an irre- 
; after her. Oour 
on the brink; she 
zulf, and a terrific 
16 Opposite side of 
projecting, level 
yzed at first to see 
motionless in the 


rock behind us 
‘sping it in both 
chasm. I gained 
ora had wrenched 


ew me the other 
The lasso would 
vas. Frank saw 
tI had not. A 
2° down, was 4 
fe had crawled 
er we managed 
1@ lasso was fas- 
ar. Frank held 7 
wn. I reached 
I dared not look 
ended opposite 
mm above. Joy! 
med awake, but 
had crazed her! 
ow nearly dark ; 
a, with the lasso 
riupits, lswung 
cward and for- 
> heads scratch- 
I heard a snap, 
ud had broken 


mortal terror. 
ed not. There 
1 our feet; we 
‘n the midst of 
ove our heads 
‘less pit. I telt 
strained in my 
n the middle! 


G. 
‘umbent of the 
who were the 
ino small un- 
in the habit of 
rgument. On 
ll, “* George, as 
pon it; but if 
” Come on, 
ing to open a 
verbs. ‘* Seest 
1 in one place, 
nd in another, 
- How dost 
ef? “War. 
iy so.” “Ay, 
urning to the 
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v Ann Osgood, 36. 
4) in Cambridge, Mr. Joseph Lombard, 67. 
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The World in Miniature. 


MY OWN. 


Perhaps her lips no redder are 
Than those of every other; 

But, O, I know those lips are mine, 
And not shared with another! 


To you her eyes may not be bright, 
Nor of a charming hue; 

But constantly they say to me, 
I love—and only you. 


Perhaps her feet no smaller are 
Than other feet you see; 

But then they gladly run to meet 
No other love than me! 


And lips, and eyes, and feet—ay, all, 
I claim them as my own; 

And, 0, ‘tis bliss to know that they 
Belong to me alone. 


German artillery officer named Schultze. It is white 


burned on white paper without soiling it. 


have considerable fun with their “ fence viewers.’ 


extremely small. It was recently voted that al 
fences on which the fat man could sit, which the tal 
man couldn’t straddle, nor the little one craw 
through, should be deemed legal fences. 


and size. 


was hailed by one of them with the remark: ‘‘ Wa’al 
colonel, I'll go through with you this hitch, but i 


may just bet yer life I aint thar!” 


with his nose, his feet, his elbows, and at last stop 
ped, exhausted. “ What is that?” asked Rossini 


death of Meyerbeer. How do you like it, my grea 


music.” 


tracted the attention and elicited the comments o 
babes and sucklings, of the universality of this inter 


say Amen? Why don’t he ever say a woman?” 


energy and despair, and said, through his vexation 


this meat or pull my mouth out!” 











Wlarringes. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Means, Mr. Henry L. Shepard 
and Miss Sarah J. Pilsbury. 

At Jamaica Plains, by Rev. Mr. Gordon, Mr. M. M. 
Manning and Miss Delia McClure. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Dr. Fuster, Mr. Selden S. Staples 
and Miss Lucy Choate. 

At Bridgewater, by Rev. Mr. Pettee, Mr. Charles T. 
Pratt and Miss Jennie C. Jewett. 

At Eastport, by Rev Mr. Crafts, Mr. Charles Fiske and 
Miss Annie Isabelle Cratts. 


Deaths. 


Tn this city, Miss Almena F. Clough,15; Mrs. Jennie E. 
Bacall, 31; Mr. Francis Dana Stedman, 25; Mrs. Mary 
Carpenter, 46; Mr. Franklin A Sears, 37; Mrs. Anne 
C Campbell; Mr. Thomas C. Webb, 53. 

In Charlestown, Miss Hannah A. Wise, 26; Miss Mary 




















In East Cambridge, Mrs. Louisa L. Lincoln, 72. 
In Somerville, Mr. Lorenzo Rich, 36. 
In Malden, Mrs. Louisa lavlor, 81. 
In South Malden, Miss Harriet L. Wright. 
In Cohasset, Mr. John Parker, 72. 
a Watertown, Mr. Nathan Hobhs, 76. 
In Lynn, Miss Harriet M. Breed, 26. 
In West Dedham, Mrs. Cynthia Colburn, 94. 
; & 1u Chicago, Mr. Henry H. Maynard, of Boston, 39. 





France is trying a new gunpowder invented by a 


but half the quantity does an equal amount of work 
with the common powder, makes little smoke, and 
leaves no trace after combustion. It may even be 


In Vermont there is a little town where the people 


One of the cfficers weighs three hundred pounds, an- 
other is six feet eight inches tall, and the third is | weakness. 


One of the most wonderful cities in the world is 
Bankok, the capital of Siam. On either side of the 
wile, majestic stream, moored in regular streets and nounced for their yearly appearance. 
alleys, extending as far as the eye can reach, are wp- 
is of 70,000 nor little houses, each house floating | !0Uses costs only a little over $1250. 
on acompact raft of bamboos; and the whole inter- 
mediate space of the river is one dense mass of ships, 
junks, and boats of every conceivable shape, color 


During the rebellion a regiment of Arkansas men 
was marching one day knee deep in mud, a part of 
them dragging a heavy cannon. An officer riding by 


you ever have any more Unions to break up, you 


The Paris Liberte relates an anecdote of Rossini. 
A composer lately begged to be introduced to the 
maestro. He was kindly received and asked to play 
one of his works. The visitor seated himself at the 
piano and began to pound, beat and bang it, played 


“Tt is a funeral march which I composed at the 


That women’s rights and wrongs have at last at- 


est I had an amusing proof some timeago. A bright 
little girl, eight or nine years old, who had heard 
much talk upon the subject, came home from meet- 
ing one day, and asked, in a somewhat indignant 
tone: ‘Mamma, what makes the minister always 


A young Frenchman has been condemned to death 
for stabbing a widow woman in 39 places and throw- | found,” by frying and seasoning when fresh, the 
ing her body down a well. Shecrawled up the chain | 84me as for the table, packing down in crocks or 
aud appeared to testify against him, the jury, very lard cans, and pouring hot lard over them, covering 
singularly, finding no “ extenuating circumstances.” | #bout one inch. When needed, scrape off the lard, 


A little four or five year old boy was seated at tho 
table eating hisdinner. A small cut of beefsteak 
was given him, and taking it upin his hands, he 
resolutely tried to get a bite off the end of it. It be- 
ing pretty tough—as beefsteak sometimes happens 
to be—he pulled, and jerked, and grunted at the task 
alittle more than was consistent with modern ideas 
of polite dining. After a few earnest struggles all in ‘ ‘i . si 
vain, he turned to his mother with a look of mingled tom; cnt thom wp Site pieces of Sheet Gn ince fe 


and tears, ‘‘ Mamma, me’s going to have a piece off 


Much in Little. 


The people of Maine couldn’t endure State Consta- 
bles more than one year. 

Russia is not alarmed at the non-payment for 
Alaska. 

The reduction of fares on the Erie road has caused 
much sensation. 

A man who is bound to fail—A person who predicts 
certain kind of weather. 

Lots of coal in the market. We hope to see the 
price drop. 

Most of the ten thousand liquor cases in the State 
are now ready for settlement. 

The Springfield Republican wants the Union and 
Rebel dead to repose side by side. 

Some of our wisest men see no season for continu- 
ing the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

Prince Alfred behaved quite wild in Australia, 

Lent was not observed with much strictness in 
Paris, this year. 
’ Boston soup houses have closed up for the season. 

The Duke of Beaufort’s racing stud of twenty-six 
horses brought over $80,000. 

Louis Il. means to abdicate, now that his grand- 
father is dead. 

The Canada base ball clubs are to be present at the 
* | Niagara Falls tournament in May. 
Arkansas is affected with Alabama’s constitutional 


1 The New York Mercantile Library numbers 95,231 
1 | volumes, 
1 A trifling mistake of belladonna for senna poisoned 
a whole family in Jersey. 
England is likely to abolish flogging in the navy. 
The mythical “seventeen year locusts” are an- 


A box for the season at either of the London opera 


The mysterious cave under New York is twenty 
feet beneath the surface and of unexplored extent. 

The British army advances upon Theodore at the 
alarming rate of fuur miles a week. 

Train, in prison for debt, has gone to publishing a 
newspaper. A clear case of defying fortune. 

Continental finances are not prosperous, Russia 
alone showing a surplus. 

The enemies of the Prince of Wales are anxiously 
waiting to see him break his neck tox-hunting. 

Y¥ifteen hundred New England children go to school 
in Chicago. 

A lady in North Brookfield, Mass., has just aston- 
ished her husband with triplets. 

Berryer, the father of the French bar, alone voted 
against the press bili. 

Cardinal Cullen says that 400,000 houses have dis- 
appeared in Ireland. 
f° The black Republic of Liberia is trying impeach- 
ment of its Chief Justice. 
t Ten thousand New Yorkers rambled in Central 


f 


master?” ‘* Not bad, only it would have been worth | park on Sunday. 
more if you had died, and Meyerbeer had written the 


The St. Louis bridge is to have the longest span in 
the world. 

Prince Murat wants $100,000 for his summer resi- 
f | dence at St. Cloud. 





Pd ( . 
Che Housekeeper. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
How TO KEEP FRESH MEAT.—Perhaps all our 


readers are not aware that steak (pork and beef), 
sausages, puddings, etc., can be kept fresh the “ year 


and heat through. This is valuable information to 
farmers and others, who kill a beef and dispose of a 
portion at a low rate, and then are unable to pro- 
cure fresh meat during the summer. It is impossi- 
ble to detect any difference between the preserved 
and the recently prepared. 





Ir1sH STEw.—Take the small ribs of lamb or mut- 


length, and cover with cold water, and a teaspoonfal 
of salt. Simmer for one hour, then add peeled pota- 
toes, which have been cut in slices, and lail in cold 
water an hour previous, one good-sized onion, one 
large, or two small tomatves, and some choppad 
parsley. Cook slowly for an hour and a half more, 
then season with pepper, and more salt if required, 
and send to table with toast under. 





Corn STARCH PUDDING.—Set to boil a pint of 
sweet, fresh milk, and two table-spoonstui of white 
sugar. Wet two table-spooustul of corn starch ina 
little cold milk. Add this to the milk on the stove 
when it boils, stirring carefully for two or three min- 
utes. Take it from the tire and pour into a mould. 
Prepare a saucer of milk and sugar seasoned. When 
the pudding is cold, turn out and pour the dressing 
around it. A very pretty dish. 





Fish CAPER SAucE.—Take a bass. Pour boiling 
water over it, and in a few moments the scales will 
scrape off easily. Put the bass on the fire just cover- 
ed with cold water, with a little pepper and salt, 
slice of onion and carrot, and one clove of garlic. A 
little butter and flour on the tire. When melted, 
add halfa pint of the fish water, and stir, with a lit- 
tle touch of vinegar. Turow in your capers just as 
you are ready to throw it over the fish. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


Dr. Holloway, some fifteen years ago, witnessing the 
distress occasioned sickly childrenin taking the nauseous 
vermifuges of that day, resolved to analyze them, and 
from the most effective of these remedies succeeded in 
separating their active medical properties, pure, taste- | 
less andinodorous. Then, by combining these with sugar, 
and moulding them into an agreeable confection, formed 
the-present POPULAR and EFECTIVE VERMIFUGE known 
as 


HOLLOWAYW’S VERMIFUGE CONFECTIONS, 


Which have almost entirely superseded the old nauseous 
Vermifuges, to the delight of the poor little sufferers. 

So highly esteemed is this Popular Vermifuge, by the 
profession, that all intelligent physicians, who Know of 
them, prescribe them in preference to other remedies, as 
not only more pleasant to take, but more effective. 

Parents and guardians, having the care of crildren, 
should keep them as a family medicine: forthey not only 
eradicate Worms—those pests of childhood—but correct 
any derangement of the digestive organs, so prevalent 
with children. 


HOLLOWAY’S ARNICA PLASTERS. 


The original and only true Arnica Plasters possessing the 
great healing properties of the Arnica Flowers. 


The curative effects of these Plasters in all cases of pain 
or weakness in the breast, side or back, and in all cases 
of Inflammation of the Lungs. and Cough, are truly 
astonishing; they give immediate relief. 

Physicians prescribe them, and thousands recommend 
them. OBsERVE—Holloway’s are the original and only 
true Arnica Plasters. 


HIESKELL’S OINTMENT. 


This Ointment, after an experience of twenty years, has 

roved itself a sovereign remedy for all Diseases of the 
Rkin: having effected a radical cure in every case on 
which it was used, curing many obstinate cases of fifteen 
or twenty years’ standing, that had previously resisted 
all remedies prescribed by the best medical talent of the 
country. Its effect is astonishing, in a few days the sore- 
ness and irritation is removed, the skin becomes smooth 
and healthy, and remains permanently healed, without 
the use of any other remedy. 

Thus, Tetter, Salt-Rheum, Itch, Soldier’s Itch, Ery- 
sipelas, Blotches, Pimples, and every form of disease of 
the skin is effectually cured, no matter of how long stand- 
ing. It has cured bad cases of Inflamed Eyelids, and 
Discharges from the Ear, when nothing else would heal 
them. Piles. that have resisted all other treatment for 
many years, have been effectually cured by the use of 
only one box of this Ointment. urns, Scalds and Old 
Sores, it heals in a very short time. Prick, 50 CENTS PER 
Box 

Will send a box by mail to any address on the receipt 
of 60 cents 

OBSERVE-— None genuine without the sienature of the 

roprietors on the wrapper of each box—Johnston, Hol- 
oway § Cowden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by GEO. C. GOODWIN, BOSTON, 


AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND COUNTRY STORE- 
Ap. 25. KEEPERS. 4t. 
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=|) Its Effects are 
Magical. 

It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all casesof Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFRKTY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFIC4CY: 


**Having used Dr. Turner's Tic DowLovurREevux or Uyr 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances recommended it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

{ “J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 
12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."° 


Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Department under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 

“IT have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world.’ 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One package - $1.00 - Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - = COU 
Twelve packages 9.00 - “« 48 * 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & (o., Sole Proprietors, 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





MOTH-PATCHES, FRECKLES ASD TAN, 
MULE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY for those brown 

discolorations on the face is * PERRY'S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LUOTION."' Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Per- 
RY, 49 Bond Street, New York. (4 Sold everywhere. 
ap 18 3m 





HOLLOWAY’S VERMIFUGE CONFECTIONS. | 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
lant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with larxe 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books In 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We willsend 
single copies, Lf mail, Att gmp for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THe MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE Fisner GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tne 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.S Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—TuHe Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THE SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE Deatu-Tovucn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THEe 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—Tue 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tue Po.ice Spry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—Tnr GiP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—REppatTH, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—TnE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SuiP, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosa.tne, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage --T'ne LEAGUE 
oF Deatn, by Harry Harewood Leech —Orrna 8 Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM I Ev- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—TH®t BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1G PoTTer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sik RASHLEIGH'S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THRE VISCONTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—THk Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THk TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THEe 
Rep REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STERBL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WuiTtE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tne 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son. -THE Sea LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.~TneE Heart's SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINMERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAvr, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DeEsMonD, by Darius Cobb.—TnE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNkKNown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GoLp 
Fieno, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—Pavu LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Dug¢nne.—Tne Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—Tne OvuTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympia, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tng Ligut-KEErER's 
PRIZE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THk SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLEks, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—TnE CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech —Popr- ; 
LAR REACH, by M T. Caldor. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass, 
Ga” FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 











TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive werk under the above 
general title. A new story is ssued cach month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WuiTE Rover, by Dr J.H. Robinson. 

No. 3—THE BRAVO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER flAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMNELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's PrizE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop WirTcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BeEn HameED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—Tne YounG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tue Duca Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE West Point Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MystERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. S. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—Fitz-HEern, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE KinG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—Tne GoLp Rossers, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECKET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—Tne TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE Novick, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YounG CONQUEROK, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tir, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No, 29.—J ESSIE*HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—SCyYRoS THE Corsair, by George L. Aiken, 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bricut CLoupb, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE Seka, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—TPE Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—Revb GoLp, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—Virogvua, by Eoma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 34.—THeE BLACK ADDER, by William H. bushnell. 


No. 40.—MR. |* ARSURTON'’S GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THe BavEk MURDER, by 8. C. Presestt. 








No. 42.—AN OCEAN Walp, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No —THE PEARL OF PANAMA by William H. Basbnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 


No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46. -THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—Rep Rurext, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48 —A DAKK SECKET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 44.—THE Fot NiLING, by Perley Parker. 

No. 50 -THE MysTekioUs Key, by L. M. Alcott. 

No. 51 —Coxnrinne, bys Frederick Hunter 

No. 52.—tHhe PATRIOT CRUISER by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.- MABEL Waxkp. by Clara Augusta, 

No. 54.— CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pretisners 








Zoston, din 8. 
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Dear messenger of love! 
This precious flower came to my room this morn, 
With all its dewy, fragrant beauty on— 

Fresh frem the Hand above! - 


Thanks! first to the great Giver, 
Who crowns with such sweet gifts these lives of ours! 
Then thanks to Mary! May unfading flowers 
Crown her in heaven forever! 





Our Poung Folks’ Mepartment. 








CWritten for The Flag of our Union.} 
NAN’S DAY IN THE CITY. 





BY LOUISE DUPEE, 





SN’T White-foot harness- 
ed yet?” asked Nan, trip- 
ping down stairs, all 
dressed for her journey. 

“Why no, child,” said 

» Debby. “Sim hasn’t gone 

to the pasture for her yet. 

What makes you in such 

@ hurry? ‘Taint much 

after sunrise.” 

“‘ Grandpa said that we 
must start early,’”’ said 
Nan, ‘80 as to be home 
again befure dark, and I 
curled my hair in such a 
hurry!” 

“It looks as if you 
Gid,”’ said Debby; “and 
your hat is on the wrong 
side in front, and your sacque buttoned up every 
which way! Whata fright youare! Come here, and 
let me fix you.” 

Nan submitted to Debby’s improvements some- 
what impatientiy; for since there was time, she 
wished to relieve herself of several cares which 
weighed rather heavily upon her mind, before leav- 
ing home for a whole day. In the first place, there 
were her speckled chicks, who, under her watchful 
care, were just growing into the dignity of tails and 
topknots. They must have an extra breakfast to 
sustain them under the loss of their mistress for so 
longatime. Debby might forget to teed them at ail, 
as feeding chickeas had never been in her line of 
business; and as to trusting them to Sim, who was 
turkey and goose and hen-compeller general on the 
farm, it would never do in the world. He wouldn’t 
half mix their dough, and as likely as not would give 
them corn to eat, though they didn’t like it; it was 
too hard and large for their delicate little bills. So 
she left enough dough in their basin to last them a 
week; and, aiter telling them how she was gving to 
the city with grandpa, and of the bright, new, rus- 
tling dollar in her pocket that was to be spent at the 
toy shops, and how it all came from their good Grand- 
mother Guldneck’s eggs, she bade them an affection- 
ate fare well, and went to make a raid on the pantry 
for the benetit of Puss and Ponto. These two wor- 
thies she fed every day in the privacy of the wood- 
shed, with many a nice bit smuggled from the 
diuing-room under Debby’s very nose, in spite of 
that frugal female’s frequent and energetic proclama- 
tions that cats must have nothing tu eat except the 
mice they caught, and dogs must eat bones. 

How could dogs eat bones? Nan wondered, and if 
they could, what good would it do them? They 
would be just as hungry afterwards; and as for 
Pussy’s catching the poor little mice for her diuner, 
Nan wouldn’t have it—it was tvo cruel. 

“You mustu’t catch mice, Puss,” she would say to 
her now and then. “ It’s very wicked to do so.” 

And Puss, who had grown out of her frisky kitten- 
hood into a serene, sober-minded, indolent cathood, 
was very obedient. She preterred to stretch her 
sleek, sleepy self on the warm grass in the sunshine 
to ransacking barns and attics fur her daily food; 
and the mice might have danced iu a circle around 
her before she would have stirred one of her lazy 
white paws to harm them. And loud were Debby’s 
lamentations that the rats and mice had gained such 
a footing in the household; she declared that the 
bold thieves made their home in the meal-chest, and 
ski:nmed her milk-pans every night with their tails. 
The cat wasn’t good for anything, she said; and how 
she managed to keep herself so sleek and fat she 
didn’t know, for she was never seen hunting in her 
life. 

Pont» was somewhat surprised, evidently, to be 
called to his dinuer so early, but received it, never- 
theless, with his usual satisfaction; an-l Puss arched 





thanks. 

Then Nan patted each of them on the head, bidding 
them be very good while she was gone; whereupon 
Ponto promised solemnly that he would be, by a 
sharp, knowing bark, and Puss did the same in a 
musica} little mew. 

Then she gave Sim various grave charges concern- 
ing her rabbits, whose pen in the field she had hardly 
time to visit for a farewell, it was so far away; and 
by that time White foot was harnessed and grandpa 
waiting, and they were soon on their way to town. 

: O, what a pretty ride it was! and so long, too! 





her silky back, aud purred a pertect chorus of 





And how gayly White-foot trotted along over the 
ewooth, shaded road, past sunny, green orchards, and 
velvet meadows, and breezy woodlands, great pleas- 
ant-looking farmhouses, and cosy cottages, till at 
last the fields and meadows disappeared, the houses 
began to grow very near together, and tall chimneys 
and spires to loom up in the distance. Then White- 
foot’s teet began to clatter over stuue pavements. and 
there were great brick stores on every side. Nan’s 
curly head turned this way aud that way, but there 
was 80 much to be seen she couldn’t see half she 
wished to. She wished that she had eyes in the back 
of her head, so that she wight look on both sides of 
the street at once. How queer it was, she thought, 
to have the streets and sidewalks all made of stone, 
with scarcely room enough between the chinks to let 
a little grass blade or daisy peep through if it dared, 
and it must have been a bold daisy that would have 
ventured to lift its wee head amid all that tumult. 

Grandpa had some butter to sell at a provision 
dealer’s, so they went there first, though Nan was in 
such a hurry to get at the toy shops. After he had 
suld it, a great disagreeable-looking boy came out of 
the store to take it in, while grandpa was taiking 
with the proprietor inside, and what did he do but 
pretend that he mistook Nan for the butter, because 
her cheeks were so plump, and make believe lift her 
out of the wagon. Nan’s face was very red, and she 
gave the bold youth to understand that she didn’t at 
all approve of his conduct; but her gravest face and 
severest tone did not seem to tame him in the least— 
indeed, he only laughed the louder, and Nan was 
very glad when grandpa was ready at last to leave 
the store. He thought that it would be a good plan 
to put White-foot into a stable, then, and let her have 
some dinner while they walked round to see what 
pretty things they could find. And Nan tound it 
much pleasanter walking than riding; she could see 
in at the shop windows so niuch better. 

O, what quantities of toys there were in those great 
stores! and what splendid ones! The display at the 
village iair was nothiug compared to them. The 
variety bewildered Nan so that she couldn’t make up 
her miud what to buy, for a loug time; but at last 
she decided upon a very small Saratega trunk for 
Minelie, the smallest and daiatiest of her family of 
dolls, who had been wuch inconvenienced for the 
lack of some means to convey her wardrobe in her 
frequent juurneyinge. Then she buugbt some con- 
fectionary for Jack, such as could not be bought at 
the viilage store, you may be sure, but the sweetest 
ot the sweet. She had a little money left, still; and, 
thinking that a picture-book would not come amiss, 
grandpa took her into a bookstore. 

How the brown eyes danced under the brim of the 
old-fashioned straw hat as she looked over the 
pictures! There were such delightful ones, even on 
the covers. . Pictures of busy little browries at work 
in their kitchens; nimble rats danciug to the music of 
a fiddle in the hands of some light minded pussy-cat; 
terrible ogres, with their mouths still red trom some 
barbarous meal; the mouse and the bee going away 
to get married in their Sunday attire; and any quan- 
tity of great round-faced funny, smiling giants and 
giantesses, and great long-faced, cross, wicked- 
locking giants and gianteases. 

Nan chose a book for herself containing the story 
of a very fortunate little cat, who hung up his wee 
fur stocking of a Christmas night, notwithstanding 
the laughter and jeering of his four silky, spotted 
brothers and sisters, who did not believe in a little 
cat’s doing such a thing, and were very sure that the 
stocking would be empty until he put his own frisky 
little foot into it again in the morning. They did not 
hang up theirs, because they didn’t expect any 
present; and if they had they might not have found 
anything in them, for they were four as mischievous 
little torments as ever came into the world. But this 
cat was a good little cat, very merry, but very 
peaceable; and what did he find when be peeped into 
his stuckiug as soon as it was light enough to see— 
what but as plump a little mouse as ever was seen, 
and a silver sixpepce with which he might buy some 
meat at the market. 

Nau was delighted with the story, which was in 
rhywe, and still more so with the pictares; ‘hey were 
wonderful, I assure you. Aud for Jack—of course 
she must buy one for him, too—sbe chose the story of 
a giant, a very wicked giant, more cruel than you can 
imagine. I can’t stop to tell you the terrible things 
he did, bat I will tell you how he was caught and 
killed at last. By meanzg of a wonderful gift, he was 
abie to change himself into the smallest animals and 
insects, and by this means he could steal round into 
people’s houses without being seen or heard, tind the 
children out, and when no one was looking take his 
own terrible shape again; and, grabbing the:a up, he 
would run away with them to his own castle, which 
no one dared to enter, for their lives, and eat them 
fur his supper. Suwetimes he would change himself 
into a mouse, sometimes into a little purring kitten, 
sometimes into a bright golden bee or butterfly, and 
sometimes into a little buzzing fly. One day be took 
the shape of one of these little winged things, and 
flew io through the keyhole of a cottage door, where 
a sweet, pretty, plump little child was asleep in the 
cradle. Up le flew, and lighted on the ceiling just 
over the child’s head to watch until the people should 
all leave the room; then he intended to scize the 
poor little thing, and run away with bim as fast as 
ever he could. So intent was he upon securing his 
prize, that he did not notice the great black spider 
that was creeping so stealthily towards him, and was 
as intent upon devouring him as he was upon de- 
vouring the baby. But befure he had time to think 
of his prayers, or anything, the spider’s wiry black 
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legs were clasped like a vice about him, and it gob- | that I might care for her, and take her to the shelter | 


bled him up just as easily as it would any wee fiy— 
that hummed in the windows. So the world was rid 
of him, and ever after the cotiage mothers slept in | 
peace, without fear of harm to their children, though 
they never knew who they were indebted to for his 
disappearance. 

Nan read every word of it before purchasing the | 
book, and was sure that Jack would like it; but she | 
would have kept poor, patient grandpa in the book- | 
store all day, so absorbed was she in the mysteries | 
between those gay covers, if he hadn’t reminded her 
at last of the night’s coming on, and how far away 
from home they were. | 

“But,” said Nan, leaving the books with a little | 
regretful sigh, “I haven’t bought anything for | 
grandma and Debby, yet.” 

“ Well,” said grandpa, “I guess they wont mind if 
you don’t buy anything for them, this time; and 
grandma’!l be worried about us if we’re not at home 
before nine o’clock, and we shan’t be if we don’t start 
pretty soon.” 

And Nan tucked her two books under her arm, 
and, taking grandpa’s band, was ready to go. 

“J declare,” said grandpa, looking up at the sky 
as soon as they were out of doors, ‘‘there’s going to 
beastorm. I shouldn’t wonder if it rained before 
we are half way home. We must—” 

Bat here a little pleading hand was thrust into his 
own, and a soft, childish voice said: 

** Please, sir, give me a penny?” 

He looked down in surprise, and there stood a tiny 
girl, O so ragged and dirty, and with a@ pale, wan lit- 
tle face that was pitiful to see; but still she was very 
sweet, and fair, and delicate, and there were tears in 
her pretty blue eyes, like dew in vivlets. 

‘* What's the matter, my dear?” said kind old 
grandpa, touched by her tears, and fumbling in his 
pockets for the penny. 

‘- IT stepped on a piece of glass and cut myself,” 
said the child, lifting one little slender bare foot for 
his inspection, which was still bleeding slightly. 

© O well, I guess you didn’t hurt it very badly, did 
you?” said grandpa, soothingly, 

She shook her head, and stretched out her little 
hand, greedy for the money which he held toward 
her. 

‘* What’s your name, dear?” asked grandpa. 

‘6 Hitty,” said the child, “ Hitty Allen.” 

** Well, Hitty,” said grandpa, detaining her gently, 
“what are you going to do with that money? It’s 
yours now, and you’ve a right to spend it as you 
please, of course, but I thought l’d like to know 
what you’d do with it.” 

‘I’m going to buy something to eat with it,” said 
she, readiiy, but with a slight blush on ber little, 
pale cheek. ‘*I haven’t had any breakfast or dioner 
to-day. A bad, wicked man said that I was telling a 
sensation story to make people pity me, and wouldn’t 
let a lady give me the money she was going to. But 
it’s true; I haven’t had anything to eat to-dav, and 
only a little piece of bread. last night. Almost always 
I get tive or six pennies a Gay and then 1 can buy a 
loaf of bread.” 

How Nan’s conscience reproved her for buying toys, 
and picture-books, and candy things, that she could 
do without as well as not, when this little girl was so 
hungry! 

‘Where are your father and mother, my cbil4, 
that they let you starve in this way?” said grandpa, 
with surprise, for he was entirely unaccustomed to 
the misery and want of the city. 

** Both dead,” said the little girl, her blue eyes 
brimming again, ‘“‘ my father was killed in the war, 
and my mother died afterwards. It was last spring 
that she died, I think. And please, sir,” she added, 
looking up earnestly into grandpa’s sympathetic old 
eyes, “‘ it’s the truth, if bad people do say it isn’t.” 

*] don’t doubt your word, my dear,” said grand- 
pa, with a choking sensation in his throat, tor his 
own son had been killed in the war, and Nan and 
Jack were both fatherless and motherless, like this 
poor little beggar girl. 

* And if ycur father and mother are both dead, 
my poor little girl,” said grandpa, ‘‘ where do you 
live?” 

“IT don’t live anywhere,” said Hitty, “only Mrs. 
Finvegan lets me sleep on some rags in the corner of 
her room. I’m out all day, you know.” 

* Bat I should think some kind people would tind 
you out, and take pity on you. There’s a Home for 
Little Wanderers in the city, I believe,” said grand- 
pa, looking inexpressibly shocked and distressed. 

“I’m so dirty and ragged they can’t pity me,” said 
the child, naively, looking down upon ber filthy and 
tattered dress with an expression of extreme disgust, 
* they don’t like beggars.” 

“O grandpa!” pleaded Nan, catching grandpa’s 
coat-sleeve with her eazer fittle hands, ** take her 
hone tolivewithus! We've got # plenty to eat, you 
know, and a great big house. There’s a plenty of 
room for her, and 1’ll save all the money I get for 
Goldneck’s eggs to buy her dresses with, and never 
buy any more toys or picture-beoks again.” 

But granépa did not heed her; he stood trying to 
think what heshould do. At first he thought, “I'll 
take the poor little desolate thing to the Home for 
Little Wanderers. I am not able to do anything for 
her myself, itis as much as I can do, ol man as I 
am, totake care of my poor little orphan grand- 
children, and they will care for her kindly there.” 
And then he thought, “they only keep the little 
wanderers there until they can find some kind peo- 
ple to ofier them a hore, and there are a bundred 
there to-lay wko have not yet found any. Perhaps 
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of the comfortable howe which he has so kindly given 
me; why shonld I not share it with the forlorn and 
poor? I will take the friendless little orphan, and he 
will help me take care of her.” 

So grandpa’s mind was made up, and placing his 
hand upon the wondering little girl's head, he said: 

“ How would you like tego home with me, Hitty, 
be my little girl, 1 mean, and have this little woman 
here, touching Nan’s shoulder, for a sister?” 

Hitty seewed bewildered, looked first at grandpa, 
and then at Nan, but did not speak, 

Whereupon Nan began to expatiate in true child- 
fashion on the delights and comforts of their home, 
bringing in the speckled chicks, and the wonderful 
qualities of Pass and Ponto, aud the little beggar 
girl burst into tears. 

Grandpa was puzzled at Hitty’s manner, and was 
growing a little impatient. 

**So you don’t wish to come with us, then?” he 
said. 

*O do you really mean it, sir? mean that you 
wish to take me?” said the child, looking up at him 
with her eager, wistiul little face. “1 thought you 
were only laughing at me. 1 dreamed a nice dieam 
last night, but I didn’t think it would come trae!” 

Grandpa assured her that he was in earnest, and 
the chila’s joy made her little serious eyes fairly ra- 
diaut, and when Nan took her little soiled haud in 
her own, as unhesitatiugly as sie would have taken 
that of one of her little, dainty, clean country play- 
mates, she looked more astonished still, aud asked 
in a tone which made both Nan and grandpa laugh: 

** What does make you two so goud?” 

** Bat,” said she, “I must go back and bid Mrs, 
Finnegan gvod-by, first. She will wonder what has 
become of me, and she has been goud to me.”’ 

And grandpa and Nan went with her into the 
wretched place where the poor woman lived. They 
found her in a little, low, filthy room, with children 
of all sizes about her, but she seemed very kind and 
very honest. Sie said sue should have beon glad to 
have done more tur Hitty herself, but her husband 
drank, and she could hardly take care of her own 
children. She knew Hitty’s story to bs true, for her 
mother, poor thing, died in the very next roum. 

Wasnu’t grandma surprised, who was keeping a 
bright light fur grandpa and Nan in the kitchen 
window, when they came home bringing such a for- 
lorn, ragged-looking tittle girl with them? It was 
just like grandpa, sae said, wven sie beard the story, 
but she didn’t sculd a bit, and would have done the 
same thing herself. Indeed, grandpa accuses her, 
sometimes, now, of being fonder of Hitty than ot Nan, 
and grandiva says she 1remincs her so ruuch of Ler 
cw) little daughter Hitty,who died so many years ago. 

Nobody was inclined to turn up their nose at her 
but Debby, who did not quite believe in such benevo- 
lence, and who never appreved ot dirty people at all; 
but even Debby was conqvered vy the child’s sweet 
gratitude, and her little, careseing, winning ways, at 
last. i, 

Jack says that she ix a thousand times prettier 
than Nan, and is very proud of bis new sister, and 
Nan says they never were 80 happy in their lives as 
they have been since Hitty came; they have never 
been really unbappy but once since, and that was 
when Jack ate 89 much Christmas pudding that it 
made him very ill. And I need not tell yeu that 
grandpa has never been sorry that he adupted the 
orphan. People never have occasiun to be sorry for 
doing a deed of benevolence. 
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BLACK AND WHITE. 


A pretty little blonde ectress at one of the b»ulevard 
theatres of Paris exhibited a singular taste by appear- 
ing in a toilet of deep black on ail occari ms; from the 
first of January to the last of December. Desirous 
to know the cause of this eternal mourning, ber iuti- 
mate f:ieud, Mademoiselle A., demanded: 

* How bLappens it, my dear, that you are always 
clothed in sable, like the page of the defunct M. 
Marlborough ?” 

* That is my secret.” 

‘** But one has no secrets from a sincere friend. Is 
it a vow?” 

* Perhaps.” 

“Do you mourn a first love?” 

* Ma foi !—no.” 

“A parrot, a King Charles, a protector?” 

** I detest all pets.” 

** What, then, pray, is the virtue which you desire 
to exhibit?” 

* It isn’t a virtue.” 

“* Well, what then?” 

‘The whiteness of my shoulders.” 

** Mon Dieu! I suspected it.” 

- =e >— 
M:! NOK JOKES. 
A Sour ADIEU.—Ta-ta-ric acid. 








What liquid would a lover be?— Be side her 

Why is a goose like a cow’s tail?—Because they | 
grow down. 

Tue person who said that his mouth never uttered | 
a lie always spoke through his nose. | 

Wigsby was asked what mine he considered best | 
to invest in, and replied ‘‘ mine own.” | 

Why are young ladies given to blashing?—Because | 
it’s a becoming red. 

Why is coffee like an axe with a dull edge?—Be- 
cause it has to be ground before it is used. 

Why is Westmirster Abbey like a hearth?—Be- — 
cause it holds the ashes of the great. 

Can those who look only to the interests of the 


blacks have any whites in their eyes. re 
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HE Dedbro). 
very complic 
in fact, two « 
which finally 
The one that 
nite shape, 
village of Swi 
bourne was 
sea, and rath. 
of sloop navig: 
bourne River, 
did occasions 
village. 

A mystery 
was & remark: 
apart from | 
that conatitat. 
ly speaking, nothing was a myste: 
body knew everything about ever) 
thing. Outsiders declared that it » 
the settled preacher of the gospel 
with a wife and seven children, on 
and it really did seem, not merel: 
positive miracle. But the congregs 
to raise the question, for fear the: 
pelled to raise the salary as a dec: 
and the parson himself probably th. 
to appeal to Heaven than to the ,; 
flock. But this is a digression. 

The mystery had as befitting a lo 
any one could have selected for it—: 
The house was the old Dedbroke H: 
on the old Dedbroke Place, a farm 
extent, lying on the banks of the ri. 
quarters of a mile beyond the vil 
sea. The farm was a good one, as fi 
vantages went, but had a forlorn a: 
pearance that struck the most tr:. 
To any inquiry the inhabitants cov . 
that “there was something wrong « 
bat what that something was, it px 
tosay. They could tell a long and 
about old Squire Dedbroke, and ax 
owned the place until he faile! and 
and about George’s brother Jaspe 
why the title did not pass to Jampe 
say. Bait they knew that Juasper's ti 
because : 





“* Jasper, he let the place to Dann! 
Dannle wouldn't pay the rent, after « 
Jasper came down to see about it 
and told Jasper, says Dannie, sayr 
got no more right to make me pay re 
than that there old yaller dog. And 
he, ‘make me,’ says Dannie. Well, . 
make Dannle pay, because Dannie } 
ey, lor one thing; and so he tried to 
bat he couldn't do that, neither. \ 
he went to work was to try to sell 
when the man came to look into the ti 
buy, and Jasper he got kinder disgu 
been near the place since. Danni 
place, and stayed in the house until |) 
80 bad that Amandy wouldn't live th 
aod Dannle be wouldn't mend the r 
moved out. Dannie ought to have pn 
of the place; but he Was & poor sho 
Jest run it daown, so it wont hardly ; 
and it just lets now to whoever will 
This was the legend of the place, 
happy state it had remained for sever 
per Dedbroke having maie money 
Boston, cared less for bis ancestral «de 
would have done if it had beeu bis 
and had scarcely visited it since his ¢: 
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